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Chronicle 


‘Czechoslovakia.—All Catholic Moravia rejoiced on 
April 3 at the consecration by the Papal Nuncio Arch- 
bishop Micara, of her favorite Senator, Mgr. Stojan, to 

the archiepiscopal see of Olomouc. 

Joys = — He was born in 1851, and through 

7 wane all his priestly life has been a fore- 
most champion of the Cyrillo-Methodian idea, implying 
the Catholic revival at home and the re-union of the 
separated Slav Churches with Rome. His constant read- 
iness to give needed help to everyone, irrespective of 
party or creed, has brought it about that in spite of his 
political position and his stanch defense of the rights of 
the Church, he has constantly retained his popularity 
with all. 

As a counterpart to this the Czechoslovakian sect, 
which continues to invade churches and seize them, re- 
cently met and elected the apostate priest Pavlik to the 
bishopric of their Church. If no agreement can be 
reached with the Serbian Orthodox Bishop Dositej, he 
may be consecrated by the Jansenists. Pavlik apparently 


does not believe in the necessity of episcopal consecra- 
tion, but is willing to submit to it at the desire of his 
flock. His ideal is a union of his sect with the Czech 
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Protestants. Bishop Dositej, in the mean time, acts like a 
common agitator, and recently sought to seize the beau- 
tiful military church of Olmouc, but his plan was dis- 
covered and frustrated. There is also much Orthodox 
agitation carried on among the overwhelmingly Catholic 
Uniat (Greek Catholic) population of Carpathian Rus- 
sia, the most easterly part of the Republic. Conditions 
are sad in as far as the population has been very little 
educated for organization or self-defense against such 
agitators. The Governor of that section, Dr. Zatkovic, a 
Uniat, has tendered his resignation to the President of 
the Republic, because left without sufficient support in 
this situation. He will probably return to the United 
States, whence he came after zealous labors for the liber- 
ation of his country. 

All this evil is again offset by the return to the Church, 
in great numbers, of the poor people in Bohemia and 
Moravia who had been led into apostasy. Very special 
faculties have been obtained from Kome for every con- 
fessor to facilitate this movement. There is also to be a 
great gathering of the Catholic Popular party at Prague, 
its large daily paper, Lidova Politika, the People’s 
Politics, is to be started, and a Catholic Students’ Con- 
gress is further to be held. The growth of the Church 
continues through many trials and tribulations. 

Catholics have also, for the present at least, defeated a 
bill which was to turn over to all denominations for their 
joint use the churches, chapels and presbyteries belong- 
ing exclusively to the Catholics. A motion to this effect 
had been put forward by the Socialist Senator Dr. 
Krejci in one of the Senate committees. 
and as a bill was defeated only after the most desperate 
parliamentary struggle by the Catholic Senators. Its 
withdrawal was due to the fact that the Catholic vote 
was necessary to the Government for a parliamentary 
majority. No doubt the bill will be presented again. 
Another infamous bill against the Church is also under 
preparation. 


It was carried, 


France.—Senator Jonnart, who at first had refused 
the offer made to him by Premier Briand of the post 
of Ambassador-Extraordinary to the Vatican, owing to 

Ambassador- the fact that he was engaged on the 
Extraordinary Sent reparations commission of the de- 
to the Vatican partment of the Pas-de-Calais, finally 
accepted. France thus resumes de facto diplomatic re- 
lations with the Papacy, although the bill authorizing 
such action has not been passed by the Senate. La 
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Croix announces that Archbishop Cerretti, the Papal 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is to be 
Papal Nuncio in Paris. 

On May 29, the newly appointed ambassador to the 
Vatican presented his credentials to the Holy Father. 
In the address which he made on that occasion, he ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the resumption of diplomatic 
relations between France and the Holy See, and re- 
called the traditional French protectorate of Christians 
in the East and the development of the missions there. 
The Holy Father answered M. Jonnart in a few brief but 
cordial words. He assured him that the interests of 
France were very close to his heart, reminding him 
that the path of safety for her was none other than that 
marked out by the lessons of Christianity and the Gos- 
pel. He was sorry to be obliged to add that the pain- 
ful conditions undez which the world labored today 
showed him plainly that the peace for which he had so 
longed had not as yet returned. 

The new ambassador to the Vatican has had a dis- 
tinguished career. He was born in 1857 in the Pas-de- 
Calais. He early became interested in the civil and ad- 
ministrative problems connected with the Algerian col- 
onies. Elected Deputy from Saint-Omer in 1889, he 
became Minister of Public Works in 1893, and Gov- 
ernor-General of Algeria the following year. He re- 
signed this office to accept the chairmanship of the In- 
ternational Reparations Commission. In 1917 he was 
sent on a diplomatic mission to Greece and entered the 
Senate at the lasi elections to represent the Pas-de-Calais. 
Writing in the Figaro, M. Bucaille says that M. Briand 
made a wise selection in nominating M. Jonnart for the 
ambassadorship to the Vatican. According to the writer 
of the Figaro the ambassador is one of the best represen- 
tatives of moderate French opinion. Like many others 
belonging to this class, he is opposed to anything like 
violence or persecution. He stands for concord and 
harmony between Rome and the French Republic. The 
former diplomatic successes of M. Jonnart, continues 
M. Bucaille, augur well for the office he has just under- 
taken, while in selecting such a representative the French 
Government plainly shows the importance with which 
it invests the functions ef ambassador to the Holy See. 
The Figaro writer adds these significant words: “ The 
spiritual leader of four hundred millions of Catholics 
was entitled to receive a great ambassador, one worthy 
of him.” He declares moreover that a great Catholic 
influence and power such as France still exercises, must 
find their expression in Rome in a voice invested with 
authority at home, and one that counts for something 
in the policies of the Government. 

On the whole the appointment of M. Jonnart as French 
envoy to the Holy Father was well received throughout 
the country. The Socialists and Radicals are of course 
absolutely opposed to any “ rapproachment” between 
France and the Vatican. The Lanterne, organ if a cer- 
tain Socialist group, does not dare oppose the resumption 
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of relations in toto, but it asks why ambassadorial rank 
should be given to M. Jonnart? It would be quite satis- 
fied if a mere chargé d’affaires were appointed. La Croix 
answers that La Lanterne and similar journals seem to 
have forgotten in their religious hatred all sentiment of 
national dignity. L’Ere Nouvelle is opposed to the 
restoration of diplomatic relations with the Vatican as 
well as to all compromise with Catholicism, and sees in 
the appointment of M. Jonnart another proof of the 
revival of “ clericalism.” The “ clericals,” it states with 
alarm, are gaining ground in education, on the bench, 
at the bar, in the army, in political circles. They are 
“ pussyfooting”” back to power. “It is again fashion- 
able to make one’s Easter duties.” L’Ere Nouvelle is 
quite sure, that with a French ambassador at the Vati- 
can, the Pope would be very unwise “were he not to 
profit of the favorable breezes now breathing over 
France, to attempt to bring back, with a little skilful 
tacking, the republican ship of state into the Catholic 
harbor.” La Croix answers that if it is once more the 
fashion to make one’s Easter duties, editors and readers 
of the Ere should take the hint and follow the salutary 
movement. 

The Journal des Débats sees in the resumption of the 
long suspended relations a political fact resulting from 
both the experience and the expressed will of the coun- 
try. The Chamber, it says, by a large majority approved 
the measure calling for the renewal of the suspended 
relations, and “the opinion of the Senate is no longer 
doubtful.” The “ Upper Chamber will view with satis- 
faction the fact that the mission, which could no longer 
be delayed, has been entrusted to one of its most emi- 
nent members. Le Temps, approves the appointment, 
but endeavors mainly to show, that the Government, in 
overriding the opposition made by the Senatorial Com- 
mittee to the bill restoring diplomatic relations with the 
Holy See was acting within its constitutional prerogatives 
and rights. 


The Catholic Writers’ Week proved a marked success. 
Under the chairmanship of the distinguished novelist, 
M. René Bazin, and the sociologist Father Sertillanges, 
O.P., 150 writers, both French and 
foreign gathered in the auditorium of 
the Catholic Institute in Paris. In 
his address of welcome, M. Bazin, in words that were 
applauded to the echo, exhorted his hearers never to 
betray the truth by degrading it to the level of the fad 
and fashion of the hour, never to despise the heritage of 
faith and beauty left them by their predecessors, to ac- 
cept with joy the stern sacrifices which their vocation 
of Catholic writers imposed on them, to become fully 
conscious of the responsibilities of their apostolate, and 
to be the worthy masters and teachers of a tried and 
suffering people, the people of France, whose “ first 
right is the right to believe.” 

Father de Grandmaison, S.J., indefatigable both as a 
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writer and as a worker in the cause of social reform, 


spoke on the “Interior Life.” More than any other, 
said Father de Grandmaison, the Catholic writer, owing 
to the grave responsibilities resting upon him, needs to 
develop the spirit of the interior life. To develop within 
himself that interior life and its spirit, he must be pene- 
trated with the sentiments which Christ Himself held 
towards His Father in heaven and towards His brethren 
on earth, humility and confidence on the one hand, and 
charity and sympathy on the other. Prayer vitalized by 
daily reading of Catholic spiritual literature; such was 
the practical means to be used by Catholic writers in 
order to become thoroughly grounded in the principles 
and sentiments of Christ. But that is not enough. The 
Catholic writer must never lose sight of the social char- 
acter of his mission. In order to intensify and perfect 
his interior life, he should affiliate himself with some re- 
ligious family, a confraternity or sodality, such as the 
Sodality of Our Lady, the Apostleship of Prayer. The 
prayer of the Catholic writer, admirably says Father de 
Grandmaison, should be a practical one. He should 
consecrate his work to God in order that his feeble ef- 
forts may help in the reconstruction of a new world, 
the birth of a truly noble and Christian era, for whose 
coming every Catholic writer longs and whose advent 
he tries to hasten by his labors. Following Father de 
Grandmaison and speaking of the practical methods to 
be employed for the purpose outlined, M. Georges Goyau 
begged his brother writers to organize a spirited cam- 
paign for the recruiting of the depleted ranks of the 
priesthood. 


Germany.—By a vote of 213 to seventy-seven, with 
forty-eight members not voting, the Reichstag expressed 
its confidence in the Government of Chancellor Wirth 
and approved his declaration regard- 
ing the fulfilment of the ultimatum 
presented by the Allies. A favorable 
vote was also passed, by a large majority, endorsing the 
Government’s attitude towards the Silesian question. A 
motion by the Communists, affirming that the Govern- 
ment’s attitude was anti-labor, and expressing the “ deep- 
est distrust of and opposition to the Government,’ was 
overwhelmingly rejected, as also a similar motion by the 
Nationalists, voicing lack of confidence. The forty-eight 
members who abstained from voting belong to the Ger- 
man People’s party, whose leader declared the party’s 
unwillingness to participate. The Bavarian People’s 
party, the Centrists, the Majority Socialists and Demo- 
crats voted for the Government, the first mentioned ex- 
pressing their benevolent neutrality. ‘Courage to de- 


Confidence in 
Government 


mand of the German people the utmost sacrifice, en- 
deavor and efficiency to fulfil obligations,” was the 
platform announced by Chancellor Wirth. Reparation 
fulfilments, he said, would necessitate many new taxes. 
There were to be no reparation profiteers, corporation 
and stock-transfer taxes were to be increased, and there 
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were to be higher coal, beer and tobacco taxes. Greater 
production and nation-wide economy were to be the solu- 
tion of Germany’s problem. Foreign credit items were 
to be increased and debit items lessened. As reported by 
cable to the New York Times, Chancellor Wirth added: 

We must increase agricultural production, must replace horses 
by motor tractors, and make ourselves independent of foreign 
food. We must increase industrial production to the limit. 
We must put the unemployed to productive work. Standardiza- 
tion must play a role in increasing production. We must pro- 
duce the highest quality of products. The German nation 
despite everything will prove the master of its fate. Peaceful 
democracy must be our political ideal. 


Ireland.—Conditions in Ireland have gone from bad to 
worse until now the country is literally red with the 
blood of unfortunate people. Men continue to be 
marched to death for unknown rea- 
sons and the Black and Tans are 
ravening animals from whom even 
children are not safe. Lord Derby’s arrival in Ireland 
was celebrated by the execution of four young men in 
Cork; Fitzalan was saluted by another official murder 
in Cork. Now men are caught, tried and executed be- 
fore the public are informed of the arrest. And this, 
despite the fact, that the Court of King’s Bench has de- 
cided that courts-martial should be conducted in accord- 
ance with the rules of ordinary courts, with due notice 
to the defense, etc., etc. The New Witness, under date 
of May 6 vigorously denounced British brutality and pro- 
ceeds to show that Britain is doing its best to lash the 
Irish to fury, the latest new inquity having been the 
seizure of quantities of pre-election literature and the 
arrest of persons posting election notices, 

The editor of the aforesaid paper ends the con- 
demnation to this citation from the autumn manifesto 
of the Irish Hierarchy: “If there is anarchy in Ireland, 
the Ministers of the British Crown are its architects .. . 
Not by inhuman suppression will the Irish question be 
settled, but by the recognition of the indefeasible right of 
Ireland, as of every other nation, to choose the form of 
government under which its people are to live.” Later, 
on May 13, 1921, the New Witness returns to the sub- 
ject, in a review of Mr. Hugh Martin’s “ Ireland in In- 
surrection.” After stating that the House of Commons 
and all students of the Irish problem are aware Green- 
wood “has not got the truth in him,” the writer again 
asserts that English methods in Ireland compare un- 
favorably with German methods in Belgium. That he 
proves his statement is apparent from the evidence of the 
numerous horrible crimes, set out in the article. 

But the end will be as follows: 


The law is dead in Ireland, and the Crown forces are as 
abortive now as when that rather -etiring figure, General 
Macready, went over to asstime “supreme command.” The 
Republic is in being and the zrmy of the Republic can carry on 
ten years’ warfare if necessary. 

The movement will nct be quenched by the Catholic Tory 
hack wiio has been creaied Irish Viceroy, nor by the aged 
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Cardinal Archbishop of Armagh at the prompting of Lord 
Derby, assuring Sinn Fein that it will get what it wants if it 
will only cease defending itself. There is only one way out 
of the Irish impasse and that is the withdrawal in entirety 
and perpetuity of the English garrison. It may be necessary 
to get Lloyd George out of office before that simple fact is 
understood, but even in the modern House of Commons the 
liar and the hypocrite cannot prevail forever. 

This is hopeful for liberty, even though it entail un- 
told suffering for an innocent nation. 


Poland.—If favored with good crops this season 
Poland will be in far better condition than during the 
Such is the opinion of Mr. J. C. Miller, 

Chief of American Relief Work in 

Poland. 

It must be borne in mind, however, 
Mr. Miller adds, that the great scarcity of seed, fer- 
tilizer, farming implements and horses have made it 
impossible to cultivate the land on a pre-war basis so 
that there will undoubtedly be a considerable need for 
outside assistance next winter. So far the efforts of 
the American Relief Administration have been entirely 
directed to getting into the country sufficient food to 
save the people from perishing until they can produce 
for themselves. There are in Warsaw half a million 
refugees from Russian Poland who fled before the Red 
invasion. They are people who formerly had means, 
but are now practically without food. Through means 
placed at the disposal of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration from private contributions, a kitchen after the 
plan of an American cafeteria has been opened. A 
noon-day meal is served for the mere cost of cooking. 

According to the new Constitution the executive power 
is vested in the President of the Republic, elected to 
serve for seven years by joint vote of the Diet and Sen- 
ate. As yet no president has been 
elected, but his functions are tempo- 
rarily discharged by the Chief of 
State, Marschal Pilsudski of the Polish Army. With 
the approval of the Diet the President will choose the 
prime minister, who will, in turn, appoint the entire 
cabinet of ministers, subject to the sanction of the presi- 
dent. The present Prime Minister is a member of the 
Liberal Peasant party. In conjunction with the Minis- 
try, there is a permanent Chamber of Control, an inde- 
pendent institution, whose duty it is to investigate and 
control the activities of the various departments of the 
Government. The legislative power is vested in a parlia- 
ment of two houses: the Diet and the Senate. Every 
citizen of Poland over twenty-one years, male and female, 
regardless of creed, nationality and political views, is 
eligible to election as a member of the Diet. 

The Senate has not yet been formed, as its adoption 
was not voted till last March. It will consist of members 
elected in the same manner as the Deputies of the Diet, 
except as to the age limit, and in part by delegates from 
universities, prominent social organizations, representa- 


previous year. 
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tives of science, of the various creeds, and other per- 
sons of exceptional talent and knowledge. No one is 
eligible to be a member of the Senate until he has passed 
his twenty-fifth year. The speaker of the House, }nown 
as the Marschall of the Diet, is Wojciech Trampcezynski, 
a former member of the Polish National party. One 
of his assistants is from the Popular party and one from 
the Socialist party. This indicates that Socialism is still 
to be reckoned with in Poland, although Bolshevist }»rop- 
aganda has failed utterly. 

What Poland needs above all things, in Mr. Miller's 
opinion, is sufficient foreign credit to place her indus- 
tries and agriculture on a sound economic basis. “ The 
credits she is receiving today are just sufficient. to keep 
her head above water.” Although her national debt is 
relatively low, her financial condition is deplorable. The 
state of her exchange makes it almost impossible to pur- 
chase adequate food stuffs, machinery or rolling stock 
in the foreign market. 


Russia.—The All-Russian Conference of the Com- 
munist party, held in Moscow, May 27-30, was domi- 
nated: by Premier Lenin, ably seconded by his lieutenant, 
M. Miliutin, Minister of Agriculture. 
The new economic policy, for which 
he secured the Conference’s ap- 
proval, consists of these concessions to small capitalists : 


First, collection from the peasants of a fixed amount of grain 
by a system of tax in kind, estimated by Miliutin to amount to 
about one-third of the crop. The remaining two-thirds of the 
crop is to remain at the disposal of the peasant for trading 
through the newly restored co-operatives, whose power is to be 
extended. 

Second, retention in the hands of the State of the largest in- 
dustries and means of transportation, particularly the leather, 
salt and textile industries. These latter are turning out the man- 
ufactured goods now most needed by the peasants. They are to 
be speeded up in order to satisfy the peasants’ needs, and the 
workmen are to be encouraged by a bonus system and other 
inducements which will increase production. Supervision is to 
be under the trade unions, which will fix the rates of pay in- 
stead of the Government, as heretofore. 

Third, encouragement of small and medium-sized co-opera- 
tives and private industries. Factories will be leased to these 
smaller industries, and even financial assistance will be given. 
The trade unions will fix the wages, the Government retaining 
the right of factory inspection. Personal initiative of workers 
will be suitably rewarded and will supplant equal pay. Govern- 
ment officials in charge of factories who prove lax in their man- 
agement will be strictly prosecuted. The chief purpose through- 
out will be to increase production. 

A general relaxation was also announced of prosecu- 
tion and of hindrances to free trade. In the course of a 
speech which Lenin made he said that the development 
of capitalism, through the small industries and agricul- 
ture, was not to be feared, for the reason that the 
proletariat always held firmly in its hands all the large 
sources of industry. As economic stability could not be 
brought about by the peasants without granting them a 
certain freedom of barter, and without certain capital- 
istic relations connected with barter. 
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WO XcePT'N short, bald and ocezsion il iten 
By telling of ©) encounter between Aniervican 

3 narines and ‘‘aitian ban lits not a word sbout 
re American invasic > and c 1% uest of Haiti appeared 


the America. press until 192°. In that interval Amer- 
»artivipation in the war “to make the world safe 
for democracy ’ had ceme and gone. “ Self-determina- 
tioa of vecples,” “ right’ ef small nations” had passed 
fromm wa. sluge1s into the truisms of .nternatio.al rela- 
tionship. Meanwhile, the informed worid of diplomat- 
ists and journali. s, new that the United States was 
in Haiii. The Ai erican public, though a little more 
sophisticated in weli-poiitik as a vesult of the propa- 
ganda for the World War, krew ncthing of it; but in 
South Anierica this latest manifestation of “ imperial- 
ismo yangui” was viewed with indignation and appre- 
hension. The American press, the great, resourceful, 
reetropoliian journals, which think nothing of sending 
ualf way round the world for a single good “ story,” 
sert not one reporter to Haiti. Tne great Armerican news- 
papers which for years so whipped up the unresponsive 
wublic to the great moral issues overseas, had no mes- 
sage and no opinion on the tragic events of our own 
making, at our very door, in the Caribbean. 

In the s :mmer of 1923 two American journalists, Mr. 
Herbert J. Seligmann and Mr, J. Weldon Johnson, went 
to Haiti, as free-lances, neither being connected ai the 
time with any newspaper. Both felt convinced that 
there was a story to be told. They went independently, 
viewed objectively, and simply set down and collated 
their facts, and presented the indictment that America un- 
der cover of a rigid censorship had practised in Haiti 
the identical sort of military conquest and _ tyranny 
which we had at the time mobilized our entire nation 
to destroy in Europe. Hardly a detail in the parallel 
was lacking; ruthless invasion without sanction of in- 
ternational law, without warrant other than that of 
might; promiscuous killing of peaceful and unoffending 
citizens; atrocities both in variety and deviltry likened 
to those alleged against the “ Hun,” together with other 
evidences of tyranny, cruelty, stupidity and corruption. 
This indictment was prepared by Americans against 
the United States of America, the historical anti-mili- 
tarist, champion of the oppressed, defender of liberty, 
traditional friend of the weak, and in the year 1920. 

Responsible public officials to whom the facts were 
sent ignored them. The only comments the metro- 
politan press made were in the form of contemptuous 
dismissals of the charges: “‘ A base attempt to besmirch 
the American uniform,” was the tenor of prevailing 
editorial comment. Not the slightest effort was made 
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by these newspapers to ascertain the verity or the fal- 
sity of the indictment. 
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The country’s quadrennial | sesidential campaign was 
then under way and entering the doldrums. The Re- 
publican candidate seemed to espy campaign ammuni- 
tion in tese tales of Democratic wrongdoing in Haiti. 
Haraing appropriated the charges. A rare opening was 
furnished him by Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s naive 
admission, in a discussion of votes in the League of 
Nations, that the Secretary of the Navy carried the 
votes of a couple of small Caribbean nations in his 
pocket. As for Haiti, Mr. Roosevelt admitted mod- 
estly, he had written its new Constitution and was proud 
of his handiwork. Mr. Harding made Haiti an issue. 
Mr. Daniels in turn uttered an impassioned denial that 
anyone in his navy cuuld be guilty of the crimes charged. 
Unfortunately for Daniels, Major-General Barnett, 
former Commandant of the Marine Corps, unequivoc- 
ally contradicted his chief by the publication of his 
discovery of “indiscriminate killings” of Haitians by 
American marines. Grea'ly scandalized, Secretary 
Daniels sent a board of. American admirals to Haiti 
to investigate. Meantime the press of the country di- 
vided as neatly as a carefully opened walnut, The Re- 
publican papers were deeply pained to hear of all this 
Yemocratic malfeasance. The Democratic papers con- 
tended that Republican pain was purely political, and 
in this contention they were largely correct. For the 
pre-election indignation of the Republican newspapers 
was assuaged by success. Indxed some weeks after 
election, the naval board of inquiry returned the purest 
of whitewash verdicts (its method of procedure is 
graphically revealed in the Haitian Memoir), and with 
one or two notable exceptions the press of America 
regardless of previous conditions of political servitude 
herewith rejoiced that all these slanders against Amer- 
ican honor had once and for all time been proved base- 
less. Here for a time the matter seemed to rest. 

Yet something further was stirring. From hearing 
nothing whatever about affairs in Haiti the country 
began to be filled with voices lamenting the iniquities 
of the Haitians. First an American admiral, sent to 
investigate the Haitians’ charge that the naval board 
of inquiry had held a whitewash court (for as a re- 
sult of Mr. Harding’s interest in them, the military 
censorship had been suddenly lifted), gave out a story 
that an American marine had been eaten by Haitian 
cannibals. This tasty morsel was followed by a two- 
page illustrated Sunday “ feature” story carried in each 
of one of a chain of papers and further syndicated to 
other newspapers, which told of cannibalism on the is- 
land of Haiti. The story was illustrated by the phan- 
tasies of a newspaper artist and some photographs 
really taken in Africa which purported to be photo- 
graphs of “voodoo rites” in Haiti. The “ National 
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Geographic Magazine” to which subscription is secured 
on the exclusive basis of a membership in a blackball- 
less society, and which is generally credited with being 
strictly scientific and impartial, ‘devoted three articles 
of an issue to glorifying the American marines and 
blackguarding the Haitians. One of the articles was 
unsigned; another was written by an officer of the 
Marine Corps; and the majority of the photographs 
used were “by courtesy of the Marine Corps.” Scrib- 
ner’'s Magazine then published a fiction story vilifying 
the Haitians and aspersing the Catholic Church in 
Haiti. 

Anglo-Saxondom had at last got into action. The 
subtle propaganda of defamation, the insidious whisper 
so easy to pass along, so unnecessary to substantiate, 
was being diffused like a slow and subtle poison, which 
acts long after the poisoner is safely out of reach. The 
first governmental lies had outworn their usefulness. 
They had become too easily refutable. Recall them: 
“America had to intervene in Haiti to forestall Ger- 
many, or France,” both had so little else to occupy them 
in 1915. The Haitian finances were getting into a 
woful tangle and the United States had to step in 
and straighten them out. It was even alleged that the 
Haitians asked the United States to intervene. “ Haiti 
was overrun with bandits who menaced life and prop- 
erty.””. And so forth. 

So recourse was had to familiar old friends of uni- 
versally established worth. “The great majority of 
Haitians are more than contented with American rule. 
It is only a small band of agitators who are intriguing 
against American occupation, and they are divided into 
hostile groups of bandits, slaying one another. The 
Haitians are an inferior people who are unfit to gov- 
ern themselves and are gradually relapsing into the 


savage state. Voodooism, even cannibalism is prac- 
tised. All are godless and only three per cent are lit- 
erate. On with the uplift. Christianity, law and order, 


Americans 
and occupy 


American security, all demand that the 
should assume the white man’s burden 
Haiti.” 

The great American public already knew that the 
Irish issue is essentially a religious issue; that it is an 
insoluble situation because there are two fundamentally 
antagonistic groups; that if the Irish people had only 
agreed England would gladly withdraw from _ Ire- 
land long ago; that the Irish are an impossible and 
quarrelsome race, who would fight among themselves 
if they were given their independence. So of course 
the great American public nodded its wise head 
gravely and understood our Government’s difficulty in 
Haiti perfectly. 

Haiti freed itself against the efforts of France, Eng- 
land and Spain. Haiti achieved economic as well as 
political liberty at one blow. Haiti first of all the coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere rid itself of slavery. 
Haiti after fourteen years of devastating warfare (1789- 
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1804) builded unassisted and unaided, with no heritage 
of self-government, with none of the advantages with 
which other infant nations were endowed; and was 
steadily lifting itself to a better and finer civilization. 
It was Haiti, and Haiti alone of all the outside na- 
tions, that gave real material help to Bolivar, only 
twelve years after establishing its own independence, 
not once but twice, for when the defeated Bolivar re- 
turned to Haiti in 1816 President Petion again lent him 
ships, money and men and enabled him thereby to strike 
the blow which freed South America for all time from 
old world rule. Venezuela gratefully acknowledges this 
debt and a statue of Petion stands in Caracas. 

But if it would avail to demolish the whole fabric 
of justificatory hypocrisy that sanctions the subjuga- 
tion of Haiti, one need but cite the work of the Cath- 
olic Church in Haiti. For Haiti is a loyal Catholic coun- 
try. A concordat with the Holy See has existed since 
1860. The beautiful cathedral of Notre Dame de l’As- 
somption, erected from 1902-1911, lifted its twin spires 
above Port-au-Prince. It is the seat of Archbishop 
Conan. At Cayes and at Cape Haitien are Bishops 
Pichon and Kersuzan respectively. Even with the re- 
strictions resulting from the occupation on the collec- 
tion of church funds and the abolition of the customary 
State aid, the Church of Sacré-Coeur was built in the 
last five years largely with voluntary labor, forming an 
imposing addition to the other beautiful churches in 
Port-au-Prince among which may be mentioned par- 
ticularly Ste. Anne, St. Joseph, St. Antoine, St. Louis 
de Gonzague and St. Francois. 

There is considerable illiteracy in Haiti, almost thrice 
as much as in the United States. But long before the 
American Occupation, valiant efforts were being made 
to lessen it, a peculiarly difficult task because of the ex- 
tremely rugged and mountainous character of the coun- 
try. In 1891 universal primary education was made 
compulsory and education into the highest grades free. 
The country is divided into twenty-seven districts of 
instruction, each headed by an inspector and an as- 
sistant inspector, who are responsible to a board of three 
inspectors-general of public instruction directly under 
the Secretary of State for public instruction. In addi- 
tion there is a board of public instructors in each com- 
mune presided over by the Mayor. At the time of the 
Occupation there were over 400 primary State schools 
in Haiti, 40 schools for boys under the Freres de I’/n- 
struction Chrétienne, and an equal number for girls con- 
ducted by the Soeurs de Saint Joseph de Cluny, as well 
as the Ecoles Rurales Presbitérales under the super- 
vision of priests. The number of these schools in each 
category had been increasing steadily but the American 
Occupation not only stopped all progress in this direc- 
tion but actually closed a number of schools. 

For higher education there are six schools for clas- 
sical studies, six lycées, the callege of St. Martial, con- 
ducted by the Fréres du Saint Esprit, the Collége Lou- 
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verture, the Collége de St. Marc, etc. There are also 
the numerous schools for girls under the direction of 
the Filles de la Sagesse, a normal school for teachers, 
a professional school under the Belgian Sisters of Mary. 
Of university rank are the National School of Law, 
the National School of Medicine, Pharmacy and Den- 
tistry, the College of Applied Science, and, of course, 
a great number of private institutions of every grade 
and variety. 

Since the days of Touissaint l’Ouverture the civil au- 
thorities have strenuously legislated against Voodooism. 
The Church had no trouble in overcoming any propen- 
sities that might exist among some of the most back- 
ward of the natives. What still persists is in form a 
wild dance, a sort of jazz, accompanied with feasting, 
in which at best, or at worst, a chicken or a goat is 
killed. So unimportant is it, that it were not worth 
mentioning, had it not been garnished for propaganda 
purposes. During Secretary Denby’s unique twenty- 
four-hour visit to Haiti a voodoo dance was staged in 
the market place of Port-au-Prince where no such sight 
had been witnessed before; and American motion-pic- 
tures photographers were on hand to perpetuate and 
spread the infamy throughout America. 

Secretary Denby plays true to form. Secretary 
Hamar Greenwood pronounced the entire array of care- 
fully documented facts in the Report of the American 
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Commission on Conditions in Ireland to be false. In 
like manner Secretary Denby pronounced the entire 
array of carefully documented facts in the Haitian Me- 
moir on conditions in Haiti to be “ rot.” That of course 
settles it. ‘‘ Never had there been such a splendid body 
of men as the Black and Tans,” said Secretary Green- 
wood. “ Never had there been such a splendid body 
of men as the Marines,” said Mr. Denby, himself a 
former Marine. And then reaching lyric heights to 
which Sir Hamar never soared, Mr. Denby announced: 
Never had Occupation been so splendidly and fault- 
lessly affected. Witnesses to the contrary are simply 
agitators. 

Thus we have it, a clear cameo, a perfect miniature 
of the beneficence of Anglo-Saxon civilization. The 
United States has learned its lesson fast. Yet this 
nation that was conceived in liberty, cannot be wholly 
lost to the appeal of decency, to the cry of oppression, 
to the clarion call of truth. It is the American Govern- 
ment, not Haiti, that now stands a culprit before the 
judgment seat of the plain people: truth prevails there. 
The Haitians having confidence in the tribunal of the 
American people, have sent their spokesmen to present 
their case and to confide their cause to the care of that 
tribunal. And the American people will see that jus- 
tice is done, reparation made to Haiti for the evil 
wrought in their name. 


Cardinal Bellarmine, Champion of Democracy 


Joun C. Revit, S.J. 


CCORDING to its apologists the Reformation 
A discovered democracy. History, however, does 

not bear out the claim. Years before Luther and 
Calvin, the Catholic Church had gallantly struggled for 
the government of the people, for the people and by the 
people. During the Middle Ages, she had freed the 
masses from regal and imperial autocracy. Under the 
Roman Empire she had prepared for the triumphs of 
popular government by the suppression of slavery, the 
emancipation of woman and the vindication of the rights 
of the child. She never gave up the fight for her ideal. 
She founded that ideal on the innate dignity of human 
nature, equality of all men in the sight of God, and their 
equal right to the same eternal reward. In the sixty- 
first chapter of his “ European Civilization,” James 
Balmes, the Spanish philosopher, asks whether political 
liberty and the representative system originated in Pro- 
testant ideas. For that purpose he studies the Catholic 
writers anterior to Protestantism. He examines whether 
they teach anything opposed to the progress of the world 
or the rights of man, whether they uphold despotism or 
tyranny. He finds them “full of sympathy for the 


progress of enlightenment and of mankind, inflamed with 
noble and generous sentiments, and zealous for the hap- 
piness of the multitude.” He remarks that “ their hearts 





swell with indignation at the mere names of tyranny 
and despotism.” Opening the records of history, he be- 
holds nothing but fueros, those popular privileges so dear 
to the Spanish people, popular assemblies, parliaments, 
States-general, municipalities, juries. Everywhere he 
sees Catholicism writing the charter of popular rights. 
Protestantism, so loudly proclaimed the emancipator 
of the masses, achieved little for the enfranchisement of 
the people. Whatever it accomplished, it did so, not in 
virtue of any genuinely Protestant principle, but through 
the energizing power of Catholic doctrines lingering in 
its devitalized creeds. Absolutism and Caesarism soon 
grew to renewed power after the appearance of Luther 
and Calvin. That absolutism found in the Catholic 
writers of the sixteenth century relentless opponents. 
Although a democratic body, Jesuits are not popularly 
ranked among the champions of democracy, for they are 
also known as the uncompromising defenders of order 
and authority, the grenadiers of the Papacy, as Frederick 
of Prussia called them. But their eminent writers of 
the sixteenth century, such as their General, James Lai- 
nez, Gregory of Valentia, Luis de Molina, Azor, Robert 
Persons, Juan de Mariana, Juan de Salas, Cardinal To- 
letus, Suarez and Cardinal Bellarmine, card-indexed the 
rights and privileges of democracy. The last two came 
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into open conflict on the subject of democracy with 
James I, King of England, Suarez in his “ Defensio 
Fidei” (1613-1614), Bellarmine, a few years before, in 
1607. Both built up a solid and substantial democratic 
platform. Bellarmine alone here occupies our atten- 
tion. 
Democracy has seldom had a more sirenuous cham- 
pion than this Jesuit Cardinal. With the most famous 
Catholic writers of his age he hated despotism. When 
he saw to what extremities, the regalistic and autocratic 
theories of James would lead, he was not afraid to plead 
the people’s cause and champion their inalienable rights. 
After the failure in 1605 of the Gunpowder Plot organ- 
ized by the misguided Catesby, Guy Fawkes, Percy, 
Everard Digby, the two Wrights and a few others, James 
I had exacted of his subjects an oath of fidelity and 
allegiance. Every Englishman was obliged to pronounce 
a solemn oath which on close analysis appeared in its 
true light, a trap laid for the unwary. For besides legiti- 
mate features, it contained also a denial of the primacy of 
the Roman Pontiff. 

Clumsy as the trap set by James was, it served its 
purpose. In spite of a Brief of Pope Paul V, issued 
September 22, 1606, denouncing the oath, the Archpriest 
Blackwell, then the highest Catholic dignitary in Eng- 
land, took it, partly through misconception of its pur- 
pose, partly through weakness. In September 1607 the 
Pope renewed the condemnation. Bellarmine knew and 
esteemed the Archpriest, and relying on their former 
friendship, he wrote to him begging him to retract. But 
Blackwell persisted in his error and was deposed from 
office by Rome in the beginning of the following year. 

Meanwhile James was anxious to plead his own cause 
and to display his erudition which, crowned pedant that 
he was, he knew to be both varied and extensive. He 
descended into the arena and answered the Pope’s two 
Briefs and Bellarmine’s letter to Blackwell, in a book 
fantastically entitled “ Triplici Nodo Triplex Cuneus.” 
Like a new Alexander he was going to undo with three 
mighty blows of his royal sword the triple Gordian knot 
with which the Pontiff and the Jesuit Cardinal had, as 
they thought at least, securely bound him. It does not 
look now as if. the monarch made good his boast. In 
the royal answer, the Papal claims of indirect sovereignty 
over kings and rulers were travestied and ridiculed. Bel- 
larmine in turn replied. The work of James bore as the 
signature in its preface, that of Launcelot Andrews, 
Bishop of Chichester; Bellarmine’s retort carried the 
name of his Secretary, Matthew Tortus. But every 
scholar that read Latin devoured the books and knew that 
a Jesuit and a king were the principals in the tournament. 
Again the King tilted with the Catholic champion. He 
reedited his ponderous tome, signed it and addressed it to 
the Emperor Rudolph and the Christian princes of Eu- 
rope. He felt that if Bellarmine’s theories prevailed, auto- 
crats might well tremble for their immemorial privileges. 
Bellarmine never received a more striking testimony to 
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his championship of the democratic cause, than this ap- 
peal of James to his brother princes to stand by him in the 
fray. He replied with an apology which is a summary 
of his doctrines. In 1611, a Catholic, the regalist Widd- 
rington, flew to the aid of the Stuart prince. Unbeaten, 
Bellarmine again took the field and published a counter- 
apology bearing the name of the Germian scholar, Adolph 
Schulken, a work supplemented later by an answer to 
Barclay’s attack on the prerogatives of the Holy See. 

In his controversy with the English monarch, the 
Roman Cardinal clearly proved that the oath required 
of English Catholics, was not so much an oath of fidelity 
to the prince as an act of apostasy from God and the 
Faith. They radically differed on the whole theory of 
the origin and limits of civil power. The Stuart prince 
stood for the Divine right of kings, the Jesuit for the 
democratic principle. He thus fell in with that long line 
of eminent scholars, stretching from the days of Thomas 
of Aquin to his own, who for 300 years had championed 
the rights and just aspirations of the people. Like them, 
in his tilt with James and in his masterpiece, the “ Con- 
troversies,” he maintained that all authority came from 
God, and that when a ruler commands, it is in the name 
of God, whose delegate he is. Against Anabaptists and 
Trinitarians who boldly taught that the false Christ 
had in his church kings and magistrates armed with the 
sword, but that the true Christ would tolerate nothing 
of the kind, Bellarmine proved from classic texts of 
the Bible (Prov. VIII, 15; Matt. XXII, 21; Rom. XIII, 
I) the Divine origin of civil authority. He insisted on 
the proof which nature itself gives of this truth, for 
“ Civil authority is so necessary to human nature that to 
destroy it is to do away with human nature itself.” 
The Jesuit Cardinal develops that idea cogently and 
clearly. Man, he says, is essentially a social being. He 
is incapable of satisfying by himself and without the 
help of his fellows, his highest needs. With his unaided 
efforts he cannot attain to that degree of instruction, 
culture and education, without which his moral and 
intellectual faculties remain dormant and untrained, if 
not entirely dulled. He has moreover the eminently so- 
cial gift of speech. All this proves that man is made 
for social life, for life in common with his fellows. Now, 
continues the Cardinal, if nature requires a social life 
for man, prepares and destines him for it, it also re- 
quires for the social body a government and a head. A 
multitude of men cannot long form a coherent body 
without a superior to hold it together and to look out 
for the common welfare, any more than the human frame 
can exist and function when no longer informed by the 
soul to coordinate its powers and keep them in harmony. 
(Cf. “ De Laicis,” 5. Op. t. III, p. 10). Civil authority 
is a necessary consequence of human nature, he con- 
cludes, and hence it comes from God. 

Such, teaches the Roman controversialist, is authority 
considered in its primary source. But in organized so- 
ciety, in whom does it reside? As the schoolmen say, 
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who is its subject? Does it reside, at first, in the social 
body as a whole? Does the social body, after receiving 
directly from God the power to govern itself, then yield 
up that power into the hands of a ruler or rulers? Or 
do rulers directly and immediately receive from God au- 
thority to govern their fellow-men? These are momen- 
tous questions. The champions of democracy led in 
modern times by Suarez and Bellarmine hold that au- 
thority comes from God, that it is conferred by Him on 
the people, that the people then effect a constitutional 
form of government and set up a definite ruler: consul, 
king, assembly, or president, to whom authority is trans- 
ferred and whose title of sovereignty is the consent of the 
people. Thus do “ governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” Such is the origin 
and nature of democracy. This was bitter doctrine 
to Jacobean autocrats who preached the Divine right of 
kings. That political heresy sprang from the juristic and 
legalistic schools which in the Middle Ages upheld the 
exaggerated claims of Henry IV and Louis of Bavaria 
in Germany and Philip the Fair in France. James I 
maintained it both in his acts and in his writings. In 
his “ Basilicon Doron,’ in his “Jus Liberae Mon- 
archiae,” in his controversy with Bellarmine, he affirms 
that he holds his scepter immediately and directly from 
God. Commenting on the words of the Psalm “ Ye are 
gods,” addressed to rulers, he maintains that kings re- 
ceive from God alone their scepter and their crown, that 
they are gods among men, that they are ordained by the 
King of kings to occupy the throne in His name, that they 
occupy on earth the throne of God Himself. It is a prin- 
ciple of sedition, writes the English monarch, that kings 
do not hold their power immediately from God, like the 
Pope himself. (“Jacobi Opera,” pp. 128, 137, 143, 334-) 

The Jacobean doctrine pushed to its extremes by the 
Stuarts sowed the seeds of civil war, sprouted the grim 
harvest of Cromwell’s Ironsides and strewed the fields 
of Worcester and Naseby with the corpses of Round- 
head and Cavalier. It ultimately drove the Stuarts from 
their throne. The days had passed when men would 
submit to an irresponsible sovereign, rejecting all limita- 
tions of power by people, constitution and parliament. 

Bellarmine on the contrary taught that authority is 
directly from God, that it is immediately and directly 
conferred by Him on the people. The multitude is its 
original subject. In the multitude it originally resides. 
It then depends upon the multitude to determine who 
shall exercise that authority. It can, at its will choose 
its form of government and place over itself “a king, 
consul or other magistrates.” Bellarmine significantly 
adds: ‘“ And if there be lawful cause, the multitude may 
change the kingdom into an aristocracy or a democracy.” 
(“ De Laicis.” C. V1). This is sound democratic doc- 
trine. Here is the cause of popular government clearly 
expounded by a Jesuit Cardinal, the greatest controver- 
sialist of his age, one whom Benedict XV recently pro- 
posed as a model of sanctity and learning. 
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A Peace-Time Enemy 


Ricuarp A. MuttrKowskI, Ph.D. 


A‘ interesting and much-mooted speculation concerns 
the creatures that may follow man in the posses- 
sion of the earth. Just as there were animals long be- 
fore man so, they say, there may be forms, after man has 
left the earth. Prophetic novelists and essayists like to 
show that the struggle for the possession of the earth 
lies not between the races of men. In fact, the yellow 
peril, once so potent, has ceased to interest them, and 
they picture the struggle as between man and the hum- 
blest of his fellow-creatures. It is no longer a figure 
of speech that the strong are humbled by the lowly. ' In- 
deed, the statement has been found so pertinent that it 
has become axiomatic in science. Scientists seek the 
solution of great problems in small causes. Our whole 
system of therapeutics is based on that axiom. Not the 
giant creature is dangerous, but the inconspicuous organ- 
ism which we do not perceive with the unaided eye, and 
which in some cases is even ultra-microscopic, defying 
all present technique of discovery. 

With characteristic naiveté and daring writers pro- 
ceed to study and elaborate the problem. What a pic- 
ture for the imagination! It appeals to the love of the 
dramatic, the spectacular, the cataclysmic. Man, the 
lord of creation, brought to terms by the humblest of 
his fellow-creatures! The world depopulated, the cities 
now reverberating with industry the silent haunt of the 
wild beast! What a terrific catastrophe, what a mag- 
nificent contrast! It is a thrilling picture and novelists 
delight in letting their imagination run riot over it. Note, 
for instance, London’s “ Red Death,” a short story by 
Knibbs, and the older story of the “ hominivorous ” 
“Man from Mars” by H. G. Wells. 

Yet quite aside from the imaginative detail, the vari- 
ous stories, no matter how improbable and speculative, 
all contain a kernel of truth. In the traditions of peo- 
ples we read how diseases and pestilence wiped out whole 
cities and decimated whole nations. Truly have historians 
said, “ Disease, the concomitant of war, kills more men 
than the sword arid the bullet.” The prayer of the 
litany couples “ war and pestilence.” In the recent World 
War mankind was threatened again and again. 

Apart from these war-tinctured reflections, the present 
season arouses others which are apropos. About this 
time our annual visitation, or plague, of mosquitos is in 
progress. We retire behind our screens, we fortify our- 
selves with joss-sticks, with ammonia and oils. Still 
the blood-thirsty murderers seek us out! Not so long 
ago an eminent entomologist said: “ The future fight for 
the earth is between man and the mosquito.” If the 
gentleman had been a parasitologist he probably would 
have changed his statement to read: “A fight between 
man and the protozoan parasite which passes from the 
mosquito, its host, to. man, the secondary host.” For 
it is not the mosquito that causes the real trouble, but 
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the protozoan parasite that uses the mosquito as a tem- 
porary host and is injected into man when the mosquito 
forces a little of its salivary secretion into the wound 
made by its beak. Hence we have actually a fight be- 
tween the lord of creation and the humblest, most in- 
significant organisms. An astonishing number of dis- 
eases are caused by bacteria and protozoa, and the mos- 
quito serves as the carrier of a goodly portion of these 
organisms. 

To give point to these reflections, let me summarize 
the life of the mosquito. Oxygen is necessary to the 
life of all organisms. Now, it is a fact that a good many 
air-breathers that live in the water still continue to 
breathe atmospheric air and must come to the water 
surface to obtain it. As examples I will name just.two, 
the whale and the mosquito. Like all other mammals, 
the whale breathes atmospheric air. But the other is the 
more dangerous, for while we may feel oppressed at the 
size of a whale, this oppression is no measure of what 
we feel when we hear a cloud of mosquitos sing their 
song of battle. 

Let me continue with the mosquito. The mosquito 
egg hatches into a larva, more popularly known as a 
wriggler. The wriggler has a breathing tube at the 
posterior end of the body, which leads to a system of 
spiral tubules called tracheae which supply air directly 
to the tissues of the body, not in combination with 
blood as in vertebrates. When the wriggler needs air, 
he floats to the surface, and by means of a rosette of 
aquifuge bristles at his posterior end holds to the sur- 
face film and pushes his breathing tube through the film 
for air. The oiliness of the rosette bristles keeps them 
from getting wet. But if oil is placed on the water, this 
oil naturally mixes with the oil on the bristles, with the 
result that it flows into the breathing-tube, clogs it, and 
suffocates the wriggler. Such is, simply stated, the tech- 
nique of the only efficient method of fighting the mos- 
quito thus far reached. The adult mosquito does not 
mind the oil in the least. This is easily capable of proof. 
Any man who in supreme confidence smeared his face 
and neck with petrol or some petrolated substance like 
vaseline and then went into the woods has been lit- 
erally stung. The adult mosquito is perfectly safe, since 
it breathes through a series of pores on the sides of its 
body which do not come in contact with the oil. 

A Central American relative of our northern mos- 
quito has advanced to a point where even the oil cannot 
reach the young stages. Instead of coming to the sur- 
face of the water to replenish its oxygen supply, this 
wriggler absorbs the oxygen bubbles secreted by aquatic 
plants. It is at once obvious that this particular species 
escapes the single point of attack, attack by oiled sur- 
faces, since it need not come to the surface. It is also 
of interest that our northern wrigglers may, and occa- 
sionally do, use this method of oxygen-replenishment. 
Now suppose that they formed the habit of thus obtain- 
ing their oxygen. Or suppose that through some muta- 
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tion a race of mosquitos should spring up in which the 
caudal breathing tube were closed entirely and which, 
like the phantom larva, absorbs its oxygen from the 
water by means of gills. What would then become of 
our single method of control? For man is constantly 
upsetting nature’s balance, and such a new mutant might 
find conditions very favorable for its propagation. If 
such a mutant, like so many species of mosquitos, were 
the carrier of some human parasite. . . . Well, there you 
have all the materials for another thriller! You may let 
your imagination run riot. You may depopulate the earth 
and force mankind to start anew! Or you may put the 
world in the possession of some bug and see what new 
crime of evolution it can perpetrate! 

Still, the mutation is conceivable. And since one mos- 
quito-species already possesses the habit of under-water 
breathing it is not impossible that another should acquire 
it. And what then? Mosquito or man? Suppose that 
the particular species should escape the control provided 
by nature and man’s artificial control? The suggestion 
has speculative interest, one must admit. Man has often 
destroyed the balance of nature and is engaged in a des- 
perate struggle to restore some of this balance. The 
struggle is a costly one. The East has paid millions to 
the gipsy moth, the South annually pays even more to 
the cotton boll weevil, the Middle West pays duty to the 
chinch bug, and a host of others, while the Far West pays 
annual tribute to, the alfalfa weevil, the clover aphis, the 
codling moth, scale insects, and a seemingly endless pro- 
cession of pests. In Hawaii the Mediterranean fruit-fly 
has ruined the export of all fruits to the United States 
except a few tough-skinned varieties. California and 
the rest of the country dread the havoc that an importa- 
tion of this pest might cause to orchard crops of immense 
value. 

The tribute paid to the insects in the United States 
alone runs into hundreds of millions annually, not to 
mention the loss of life through diseases caused by in- 
sects. One-tenth to one-fourth of the crops are destroyed 
by them. Man’s commerce is the very means of bringing 
in new pests that acclimate themselves speedily, increase 
to vast numbers, and cheerfully proceed to consume 
man’s products. Thus far man’s intelligence has been 
able to check the menace in each case. The struggle has 
been silent and continues silent, there are no marching 
armies, no roar of cannon, no display of colors, just quiet, 
effective work. 

Yet after all, isn’t the weather a bit hot for serious 
reflection? So let us prepare a luncheon together and 
go out to the woods in the car and enjoy a little picnic. 
As for the mosquitos, maybe they'll not be so vicious as 
usual tonight. Ouch! There was the first. Some day 
when that new oil-proof mutant arises, perhaps we’ll mu- 
tate, also, by growing a mosquito-proof hide. Nearly got 
that fellow! Wow! Here comes another. Oh Heaven! 
Life is just one mosquito after another, and then another, 
and after that more. 
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Keep the Classics but Teach Them 


Francis P. DonNELLY, S.J. 


or under the subterfuge of optional electives. 

Colleges everywhere are crowded. Buildings are 
too small for the students; classes are too large for the 
professors. Now is the time to impose stricter condi- 
tions rather than to open wider the doors to colleges, 
and now is the proper time to restore the classical lan- 
guages, and especially Greek, if not to favor, because 
knowledge maketh a bloody entrance, and its weapons 
are resented, at least to respectable toleration, by teach- 
ing them in the right way. Do not empty the baby with 
the bath, but do draw off the stagnant waters and let the 
bright showers sparkle and sing and refresh. Don't 
throw out Greek, but do teach Greek as literature, as 
the art of self-expression, as a practical and permanent 
possession of the student through appreciation and 
through composition in his own language. 


T HIS is not the time to drop Latin or Greek openly 


Greek authors used to be put in the students’ hands . 


with a Latin paraphrase. In Jesuit schools the explana- 
tion of the author included a translation which might be 
dictated to the class. This was done because in Latin, 
and especially in Greek, which was not the language to 
be used in life, the proper and real work began after the 
interpretation was known. That proper work was 
artistic appreciation and artistic reproduction in one’s 
own language, formerly Latin and now various languages. 
Rather than cast out Greek, furnish the students with 
Loeb or Jebb or Murray or Lang, shorten grammatical 
drill, and then center attention on the appreciation and 
the reproduction of the finest literary art of all ages, 
exacting compositions written and spoken in the student’s 
own language. This is not a revolutionary proposal, 
the system now prevalent is revolutionary; but it is a 
proposal to relegate to the university the specialism and 
scientific handling of literature, and an earnest plea to 
retain or restore to the classics, especially Greek, their 
age-old method, proper to the general training of academy 
and of college and profitable to every student if the art 
of speaking and writing is of life-long utility. 

The teaching of literature has a handicap which is not 
found in the teaching of other arts. A painter must know 
some practical facts about preparing and applying paints, 
but he need not know the whole chemistry of pigments 
or the physics of colors. The sculptor must choose the 
right kind of marble, but he does not take a course in 
geology. In all arts except literature the contact with 
the artist’s work is almost immediate. But in literature 
a language must be mastered, and in mastering that lan- 
guage a thousand sciences have obtruded themselves be- 
tween the student and the masterpiece. Gustave Foch 
of Leipsic published some years ago a catalog of dis- 
sertations printed in Germany during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. The catalog, which was by no 


means complete, containing only the items he was pre- 
pared to furnish, listed 27,000 titles. This formidable 
number concerned itself entirely with the Greek and 
Roman writers and embodied special studies on the his- 
tory, the evolution, the text, the erudition of classical 
literature. Practically nothing of this immense flood of 
special dissertations touched on the art of literature. 

Now, if all this tremendous erudition were left to the 
university, where it properly belongs, not much harm 
would be done; but unhappily the study of literature as 
a science has almost completely excluded its study as an 
art. The small school of Dissen, Kehdantz and Blass, 
who represented in Germany the artistic appreciation of 
Greek literature, was submerged by the immensely 
greater number of scientific investigators. The classical 
poets, with the exception of Homer, fared better than 
the prose authors; but all literature, instead of being a 
help to the art of composition, was subordinated to estab- 
lishing a theory or to exemplifying a generalization. 

France resisted almost entirely this scientific obses- 
sion of literature. England held out long. In both of 
these nations composition in the classical languages was 
a fixed feature of the schoods. Victorian literature is 
steeped in the classics, especially of Greece; the golden 
age of England’s eloquence, the age of Chatham, Fox 
and Burke, preceded the scientific era of classicism and 
was the product of artistic appreciation and of compo- 
sition. 

What of America? The earlier schools followed 
French and English traditions and taught the classics 
with literary appreciation and with fruitful results for 
the literature of America. Then later America sent its 
professors to Germany; specialism and the departmental 
system separated literature entirely from the classics; 
composition ceased except as a means of learning gram- 
mar, thus establishing a complete reversal of the orig- 
inal practise, where grammar was a means to compo- 
sition. 

Catholic schocls and colleges hold out longer against 
fashions, but they are human, and prevailing modes 
finally affect them. The textbooks, the grammars, the 
classical periodicals and discussions are for the most 
part severely scientific, and so the traditional, the true, 
the artistic way of teaching literature is abandoned in 
Catholic schools as well as everywhere else. It weuld 
be untrue to say that all the erudition, discovered and 
systematized by numerous sciences and centering upon 
the classics, was useless or unprofitable. Even the im- 
mense library which the Wolfian theory of Homeric 
origins brought into existence has not been entirely in 
vain. Germany of the nineteenth century was the Alex- 
andria of the modern world, and as Alexandrian crit- 
icism was the forerunner of the best in Latin literature, 
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perhaps the immense activity of scientific investigators 
may have an artistic outcome. A selection of what is 
good and true, and a clear, concise presentation of well- 
established facts, such as Pére Laurand gives in his ex- 
cellent series, “ Manuels des Etudes Grecques et Lat- 
(Pickard, Paris), will help the study of the 
classics. Erudition should take now its proper place of 
subordination. The classics should resume the functions 
which history, evolution, origins afid other scientific 
approaches have taken away; the classics should once 
more be studied primarily as works of art. The medium 
and materials do not dominate other arts; they should 
not dominate literature. Self-expression is the goal of 
all art; it should be the goal of literature. 
Have the teachers of the classics lost faith? 
tistic appreciation an idle thing or is it a thing of beauty, 
a joy forever? The experimental sciences are always 
changing in facts and theories. The chemistry of a cen- 
tury ago is absurd; the chemistry of twenty-five years 
ago is antiquated; the chemistry of today will be old 
tomorrow. As Remsen long ago saw and insisted on, 
what is valuable in the teaching of chemistry are the 
processes, not the theories, which will likely change to- 
Chemistry, as a science, is a bit of classified 
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morrow. 
information, information always modified by research. 
Art and artistic appreciation is a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever. Give a man appreciation of literature; 
let him taste the beauty of Homer and of Sophocles 
and of Demosthenes, and you have given him, not a 
catalog of facts which must always be rectified, not a 
theory which must change with the facts, but a precious 
will always remain. In 
important 


treasure in the mind which 
teaching chemistry the processes 
than the temporary information; in the teaching of lit- 
erature the processes are at least equally valuable, and 
besides last through life in abiding taste and in perfected 


are more 


self-expression. 

In the Jesuit system of studies for the schools below 
the university, erudition or science was always kept 
strictly subordinate in teaching literature, All other 
schools in former times did the same. Literature was 
taught as literature. Now, with the departmental sys- 
tem, with the extension of university methods to high 
school, with the spread of lecturing, the classes of Latin 
and Greek teach everything but the literature. Even in 
teaching literature itself, art is not the purpose of the 
teacher, and the self-expression of the student is not the 
final achievement. Composition, written and oral, which 
was the sole purpose for teaching Latin, and a prom- 
inent purpose in teaching Greek, has practically ceased 
in both languages in Germany and America. Artistic 
composition has almost entirely disappeared with artistic 
appreciation. 

Formerly reproduction was the aim of the teacher of 


the classics. “ Reproduction is the soul of the explana- 


tion or prelection,” is the way early Jesuit pedagogy 
put it, and every student of philosophy knows what the 
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soul or formal cause contributes to the effect. How 
many in explaining classical literature today guide them- 
selves throughout by the principle that their students 
are to reproduce artistically the masterpiece which they 
explain? No doubt professors insist upon the forma- 
tion of clear ideas and further demand explicit judg- 
ments in the way of propositions. Most too require 
that the links of reasoning be sharply and definitely 
stated. Interpretation, in a word, is well done. The 
intellectual element of the masterpiece is handled satis- 
factorily. But what of the artistic form? Does the lit- 
erature take shape in the student’s imagination? Is the 
picture realized in the teacher’s imagination and then 
by suggestion, through the sparkling eye and sympa- 
thetic voice and interpreting gesture, by vivid, though 
not histrionic, dramatization, is the author’s message 
staged in the student’s imagination? Scientific analysis, 
especially where a text becomes a tag to some learned 
generalization, often prevents imaginative realization and 
thus precludes artistic appreciation of literature. 

The teaching of the classics has been and is now jus- 
tified by the general training they impart, but it is chiefly 
when taught as literature that they impart that general 
training. If the classics are subordinated to the univer- 
sity lecturer’s specialty, then the classics are imparting 
little general training and have hardly more right in the 
classroom, except for indirect results which may ac- 
crue from contact with art, than have special courses 
in conchology or entomology. Let the teacher look upon 
the classics as art to be reproduced after being appre- 
ciated, and a general training will be the outcome. Com- 
position should be made the aim of literature. 

Idioms of languages, and their vocabulary and their 
structure differ, but thought and imagination may be 
the same. Set all the languages of the world before a 
moving-picture, and each language will tell the common 
story on the screen to its children in its own way of 
speaking. So the student of any language may learn 
from Homer how to select details and group them into 
artistic wholes, how to carry on the narrative through 
significant. and choice events, how to dwell on the im- 
portant and touch lightly on the insignificant, how to 
relieve a story and intensify a part of it by appropriate 
comparisons. As the student learns how to tell a story, 
so too may he master the art of describing a scene, of 
creating a character, of making a speech. He will be 
taught the way to focus an idea and give it discriminat- 
ing expression by the right word, the way to embody 
good or evil in concrete and picturesque words and the 
way to be proficient in all the elements and processes 
of composition. The Greek Homer made the Latin 
Aeneid, the Greek Theocritus made the Latin Eclogue 
and, if Stedman is right, also the Tennysonian Idyll. 
The literary art of Greek and Latin has given and will 
give artistic form to the student’s vernacular. 

The classics will give a general training if they are 
made to do so. Literature will not impart a general 
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training automatically. Art is a habit arising from a 
repetition of acts. The art of thinking is mastered by 
thinking, and the art of imagining by imagining, and that 
thinking and imagining will be done well if done under 
the guidance of masters. Has the literary art of Greece, 
which created Latin literature and directly and indirectly 
shaped the literature of all civilization, done its full 
work? Who can believe it? Every generation since 
Homer has been influenced by the art of Homer in trans- 
lation and imitation, and no generations more so than 
those of Cowper and Morris and Lang in England and 
of Bryant and Palmer in America. The time may come 
when literary taste and literary art will be as_ well 
studied and demonstrated in modern languages as in 
those of Latin and Greek; the time may come when 
modern classics may be as well adapted for education 
as the classics of Greek and Rome which have been in 
the classroom for century upon century, but that time 
does not appear to be tomorrow or the day after. If 
the art of self-expression is the best test of education, 
if the art of self-expression is the most practical thing 
in life and the most permanent treasure that can be 
gained in school, then Greek literature, the finest mas- 
terpiece of self-expression, should remain, and Greek 
literature should be taught, as for centuries it was 
taught, with interpretation and translation furnished to 
the student, leaving the time of training to be devoted 
not to special sciences proper to the university, but to 
the general training in appreciation and _ expression, 
proper to academy and college. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words. 


Nazareth, North Carolina 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The letter of Dr. O'Malley, in America for May 21, calls my 
attention to the passing of Nazareth’s founder, the Rev. Thomas 
Frederick Price, who went to China as a missionary and died 
there about a year ago. Father Price was born and raised in 
Wilmington, N. C., and made his studies at St. Mary’s, Balti- 
more. His mother was a pious and exemplary Catholic, and 
trained her children to love and practise faithfully their re- 
ligion, and she was prominent in all the good works of her 
parish. It is related that her pastor, not long after her death, 
hearing a member of her family wondering if her soul was being 
still detained in purgatory, said: “Be not anxious about your 
mother. A short time before her death I said to her: ‘When 
you arrive safely in heaven tell Our Lord that my sight 
is failing so that in a short time I shall have to give up saying 
Mass, unless He causes it to be improved.’ My sight is now very 
good, and it began to improve shortly after your mother’s 
death.” 

I do not remember the date of the founding of Nazareth, but 
it was in the last years of the past century. It was established 
as a home for Catholic orphans of the State, and connected 
with it was a boarding school where such children as were un- 
able to receive proper religious instruction at home might learn 
their religion. It was established and carried on under great 
difficulties, but it has been instrumental in saving many souls. 
Sister Catherine, of the Congregation of the Sisters of Mercy, 
and a sister of Father Price, was superioress of the institution. 
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About the time of the founding of Nazareth Father Price estab- 
lished Truth, a Catholic monthly, which has since been trans- 
ferred to New York City. It was and is a popular Catholic 
magazine, and deservedly so. 

North Carolina is a great State, wonderful especially in its 
women. In a long life, spent in the near West, in the South, the 
Great West, and the East, I can truly say that the women of 
North Carolina are among the best I have known. The preju- 
dices of the people of English and North of Ireland descent 
have not yielded to the light of Catholic truth, but it may be 
said that the light of Catholic truth has never been continuously 
presented to them. There have been some wonderful conver- 
sions among these people, but in the main they have turned deaf 
ears to the words Catholics have spoken to them. They are a 
good people, but to use one of their own colloquialisms, “ sot 
in their ways.” Slavery and the large negro population, coupled 
with the lack of ready employment, have kept white immigrants 
from settling in the South. The same reasons have caused many 
of the poorer people of the South to emigrate to the North 
and West. 

The Catholics of the South are few in number, not many of 
them living in any one locality, but they are not poor in the 
sense in which Dr. O’Malley used the word. They are not rich 
—few people in the South are rich—but they are better off, 
family for family, than their brethren in other parts of the 
country. But it often happens where Catholics establish or- 
phanages that they receive many children who have no claim 
upon them, except that of Christian charity, and Catholics in 
the South are so few and so scattered that they are unable to 
care for all they would like to befriend. I hope that those who 
read Dr. O’Malley’s letter, as well as those who read this com- 
munication will assist the Rev. George A. Woods, who is a 
worthy successor of Father Price. Their contributions, at the 
same time, will be a commendation of Father Price, who was 
ardently devoted to the Blessed Virgin. 


Hyattsville, Md. H. M. Beane. 


“The Walk” 


To the Editor of America: 

The verses by Louise Imogen Guiney appearing in your issue 
of May 7, entitled “The Walk” and marked “hitherto unpub- 
lished” unfortunately have been published before under another 
name and ascribed to another poetess. Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing’s fame is secure without any false assistance: besides had she 
really written “ The Walk” some literary criticism of her would 
have to be revised. And certainly Louise Imogen Guiney should 
receive her due, although she does not need the poem to make 
her place secure. Under copyright, Arthur P. Schmidt, music 
dealer, published a song: “ The Cares of Yesterday; words by 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning: music by John W. Metcalf.” The 
words, with a slight change in one line, bearing the appearance 
of a slip of memory, are identical with those of “ The Walk.” 
Apparently the mistake was Mr. Metcalf’s. 

Grand'mere, P. Q. Mary Evans Leary. 


To the Editor of America: 

With regard to the authorship of “The Walk” to which Mrs. 
Leary contributes the note you have kindly let me read, I wish 
to give the reason for attributing the poem to Louise Imogen 
Guiney. I have been unable to discover why the verses came 
to be assigned to Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Among the manu- 
scripts which came to me in collecting the letters of Miss Guiney, 
one in her well known script and signed with her initials, 
came from a priest in a Western college. This devoted friend 
of the poet stated—after a note about the S. S. P. P., “ Satur- 
day Society of Peripatetic Papists,” of which he was a mem- 
ber during his Oxford days—that Miss Guiney had written the 
poem for him. 

The poem, as your readers must have noted, was done in a 
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manner quite unlike Miss Guiney’s highly wrought style; 
simplicity and spontaneity characterized the verses, a manner 


which, while it might not win her that unique place she has in 
the Academy, would have made her a more popular idol. I 
wrote to the priest for permission to present the verses to AMER- 
icA. There was no doubt that the manuscript was original: there 
was no sign of “ quotation,” and, be it noted, that L. I. G. always 
manifested an infinitesimal care to give the “quotes” wherever 
even the least monosyllable claimed them. And, to add one more 
negative argument, when thanked by the priest for the poem, the 
author (her letters will reveal that sincere modesty with which 
she was wont to protest her many thanksgivers) made no recti- 
fication of the attributed gratitude. It will be something to dis- 
cover how the music-writer came to attribute the “words” to 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning: the verses are not to be found in her 
“collected works.” 

May I say in conclusion that the honorarium for the poem was 
forwarded to the only executor, Miss Grace Guiney, who, by the 
way, is engaged upon the biography of Louise Guiney. The col- 
lected letters—those exclusive relics of one who was oracular 
in many voices, American, Gaelic pre-Reformation English, cath- 
olic and Catholic—will be arranged by the executor. 

Worcester, Mass. MicuHaet Earts, S.J. 


The Scagliola Fathers. 
To the Editor of America: 

True enough, nature does abhor a vacuum but never more so 
than when it occurs in the mind of some self-appointed critic 
who undertakes to sit in judgment on things he does not com- 
pletely understand. The distinctly misleading letter recently 
appearing in America under the caption “ Scagliola Fathers” 
makes one marvel at the patience of both priests and Sisters 
who are compelled to take instructions and criticism from some- 
one apparently afraid to sign his name and certainly wofully 
ignorant of his subject. 

To any impartial, fair-minded critic there is a vast difference 
between imitation carried on for the purpose of deception and 
the practise of reproducing the beauties of nature so that even 
the most lowly may enjoy the pleasures of the richest. That the 
churches of the Middle Ages are gems of architecture and in- 
terior decoration no one will deny, but has our learned critic 
estimated in dollars and cents what they would cost if designed 
and built under the stress of our present social system? Is it 
not to imitate a dog barking at the moon to hope for similar ac- 
complishments today? Even our richest banking institu- 
tions with limitless wealth cannot erect edifices that will 
compare with public buildings of by-gone days. The best any 
architect can do is to imitate the general style pursued centuries 
before. Practically every church in this country, distinguished 
for its architectural beauty is an imitation of some noble edifice 
abroad. 

The old saying, “ God helps those who help themselves” is apt 
and opportune. If we cannot have the original a copy of 
the best is better than none. Of the 20,000 churches and chapels 
in this country it is safe to say that less than 2,000 will ever 
be able to enjoy altars of marble or stone. Romantic and 
sentimental as it sounds, unfortunately money cannot be 
quarried from “the granite hills.” Our churches must seek 
beautiful things at small expense. Is wood then the only alter- 
native? “ Honest oak, lasting cypress, lovely cedar” our critic 
says. How many have ever heard of a cedar altar? When does 
cypress last longest and crack least except under a heavy coat 
of disguising paint? “Honest oak!” But all oak is not honest. 
Frequently it cracks, warps and splits in a most unvirtuous man- 
ner. The most expensive carving or prominent panel will in 
time disclose its inefficiency and frailty to the world. Present- 
day methods of production give no guarantee of durability in 
wood unless it is veneered and that would be expensive and as 
“ insincere.” 


our critic intimates 
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Scagliola was known to the ancients. It is a material of 
great antiquity and the only fault it might possess is the fact 
that its excellence depends upon skilful execution. Its reputa- 
tion is inviolate when properly produced. Scagliola columns and 
panels are common in many churches dating from the Middle 
Ages. Even the Vatican displays examples of this artistic ma- 
terial. Any visitor to St. Peter’s, Rome, can see for himself. 
Practically all our fine public buildings use it in limitless variety. 
Throughout the entire world, scagliola is recognized as a great 
factor for artistic interior decoration and the very fact that 
it has been used in Rome, is in itself an endorsement of its use 
in the construction of beautiful altars. 

An honest expression of opinion is every man’s right but 
when deliberate malice supplies the motive there is reason to 
protest. There is much atrocious art extant in our churches 
but to link the name of Rigalico with caricatures of art is a 
mean, misleading attempt to injure the reputation of a material 
that has done more than any other to elevate the art standards 
of the churches in America. Rigalico possesses certain points 
of merit which cannot be duplicated in any material other than 
marble, stone or scagliola. It is the greatest economic factor 
in altar construction today. The beauty of Rigalico will be 
vouched for by thousands of priests and Sisters who have had 
occasion to use it. For lasting quality it will compare favorably 
with the very building in which it stands. If for no other reason, 
the practical common-sense fact that Rigalico is fire-proof should 
in itself offset any sentimental inclination towards perishable 
wood altars. 

Man honors God not by the kind of material he uses but 
rather by the excellence thereof. Rigalico is made up of nature’s 
products and ranks as one of man’s greatest achievements in 
beautifying the temples of God. 

Chicago. Deprato STATUARY COMPANY. 


Light on the Interest Question 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In his search for a moral justification of taking interest on 
money, those who have been discussing the question in recent 
issues of America, should have the whole-hearted cooperation 
of such students as have always been bewildered over the 
apparently contrary stands taken on this important question 
by St. Thomas and by many modern theologians. I can perhaps 
assist in a negative way by pointing out one author whom it 
would be useless to consult. 

This author is Aristotle who, in the “ Politics” (Book I, 
Chapters 9-12), discusses the matter in his usual fundamental 
manner. According to him, every article of property admits of 
two uses, both of which are inherent to it, though not inherent 
in the same degree, the one being proper to the article and the 
other not. Thus, for example, a shoe has its use as a covering 
of the foot and also its use as an article of exchange. It is in 
accordance with nature that when men have an abundance of 
corn and suffer from a dearth of wine they will exchange corn 
for wine. “ When thus limited,” says the Stagyrite, “the art of 
exchange is not unnatural as its object is no more than the com- 
pletion of that independence which nature herself requires.” It 
is a general principle of Aristotle’s that all living things born 
into the world have the right to a living, and a good living, from 
the world. Since, in the case of human beings, financial sys- 
tems are necessary for such right living, financial systems find 
their justification in nature itself. 

It is clear, according to our author, that in civilized communi- 
ties men must barter goods for goods. Hence it is altogether 
logical that some convenient means of exchange be established. 
Hence, currency. When men treat currency as a medium of 
exchange, they act according to nature. When they treat cur- 
rency not as a medium of exchange but as wealth, they act con- 
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trary to nature. In other words, if men consider money to 
have value in itself and not to have value simply and solely be- 
cause it represents things of natural value, such as food, cloth- 
ing, etc., they pervert an institution which is natural in itself. 
e Money in itself, apart from its use as a medium of exchange, 
has no value whatsoever. A!l such commercial dealings with 
money wherein the object sought is not something of real natural 
value but more money, find no justification on natural grounds 
and are morally wrong. For in such dealings, men do not fulfil 
the primary intention of nature, which is the bartering of some- 
thing natural, valuable for some equivalent of natural value, 
but they treat money itself as if it were naturally productive. 
Now money in itself is not naturally productive. Whoever gains 
in purely monetary transactions, gains not because his money 
has produced more money but because the other party to the 
transaction has lost money. Strictly monetary transactions, 
therefore, are endeavoring to enrich one’s self at the expense 
of another. 

Such are Aristotle’s views on what today we should call finan- 
cial transactions. When he speaks on the morality of taking 
interest on money (and until modern times, be it remembered, all 
such interest whether at a high rate or a low rate was de- 
nominated “usury”), his denunciation takes on a tone of ex- 
treme bitterness. “But no species of finance,’ says the great 
philosopher, “so deserves abhorrence as usury, because in it it is 
the money itself which produces the gain instead of serving the 
purpose for which it was devised. For it was invented simply 
as a medium of exchange, whereas interest multiplies the money 
itself. Interest is money born of money. ... It may be con- 
-cluded that no form of money-making does so much violence to 
nature as this.” 

Cleveland. Joun R. Hagan, D.D. 
The “Independent” and the “Y” 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Shailer Mathews, writing in the Jndependent, shakes a 
disappointed head over “the Pope’s condemnation of the Y. M. 
C. A.” Mr. Mathews regrets the condemnation, doubts that 
the Y proselytes, feels that there is foundation for the belief 
that during the war the K. C.s did so; is quite sure that “an 
important source of the propaganda of distrust waged against 
the Association lies with that organization”; believes the Pope 
has condemned the Y to strengthen the “new social spirit” of 
the Church, and that by so doing he has widened the breach 
between Christian churches. 

Cardinal Merry del Val has condemned the Y. M. C. A. 
chiefly because it proselytes and also because it directly insults 
every Catholic who joins it. The Y is Christian, but of a supe- 
rior sort of Christianity. A member of the great historic body, 
which was venerable before Protestantism was dreamed of, is 
not entitled to equal footing with the parvenu sons of Luther 
and Henry VIII. He may rank with Jews and other non-Chris- 
tians, but not with Protestants. Why any self-respecting Cath- 
olic needed a condemnation to keep him from being insulted in 
a Y. M.C. A. is more than less callous minds can comprehend. 

As for the charge of proselytism, the Pope has seen good 
American dollars lavishly expended in Catholic countries in an 
effort to make Protestantism palatable to an economically poor 
people. The Y is rich; the Y is attractive; but the Y places its 
Bible classes beside its classes in swimming and gymnastics, for 
the Y is essentially Protestant and does not change its spots 
when it makes its bid in Catholic countries. 


The poor K. Cs, like the Jesuits, have a full share of perni- 
cious activity charged against them. There was, as we all know, 


a great deal of criticism of the Y growing out of the war; but, 
unless the reports of returned soldiers were quite untrue, that 
criticism was bred oftener in front-line trenches and battle 
fronts than in K. C. huts. No doubt the sight of the “Casey” 
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marching up with the men into the face of danger, no doubt the 
knowledge that K. C. chaplains were quite willing to go into 
No-Man’s Land for anyone who called, were he Catholic, Protes- 
tant, or Jew, had its influence on the feelings of the men. The 
K. C. is not to be blamed because he met an emergency with 
flying colors. Bravery is not essential proselytism. Certainly 
the K. C. did not need argument of words when he had con- 
stant argument of deeds. In spite of a magnificently organized 
system of advertising, the Y seems to have suffered from com- 
parisons, not drawn by the K. C., but drawn by that observant 
person, the American doughboy. 

Mr. Mathews speaks of a “new social spirit” in the Catholic 
Church. The Catholic Church, if one knows anything of its 
history, has a social spirit as old as Christianity. It need not 
condemn the Y. M. C. A. to bring into relief its own magnificent 
social service from the days of Rome and Alexandria through 
medieval France and England to the present time. The Catholic 
Church is now as always the great social force of the ages. 

And certainly the Church regrets more than anyone the breach 
that keeps Christians from a united front against her enemy. 
But the breach is not of her making. It is a breach, moreover, 
than can never be healed so long as Protestant bodies, like the 
Y. M. C. A., persist in regarding historic Christianity as inferior 
to the man-made Christianity of the sixteenth century. 

Rome naturally regards Catholicism as Christianity supreme; 
naturally opposes an organization that sets it down as essentially 
inferior to Protestantism; and it naturally declines to sit idle 
while the wealth of the Y. M. C. A. is spent in popularizing its 
diluted Christianity. 

St. Louis. Dantev A. Lorp, S.J. 
Mr. Belloc and Kultur. 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There has lately appeared in a small college publication an 
amusing attack on Hilaire Belloc’s “Europe and the Faith.” 
One may more than suspect that the writer of it is quite un- 
aware of its amusing character; that he is, in fact, a tremen- 
dous person, of Bismarckian earnestness. He does ‘not like 
some of Mr. Belloc’s views on history. He makes that quite 
clear. He even makes it clear that he does not like Mr. Belloc: 
a distressing fact, I am sure, to Mr. Belloc, if only he knew of 
it. But he leaves one in doubt as to whether or not he under- 
stands Mr. Belloc: except upon one point: that European civili- 
zation is Catholic and Roman, and not “ Teutonic.” The greater 
part of his paper of more than 10,000 words is concerned with 
that point. 

I have no intention of defending Mr. Belloc. He may well be 
a naughty fellow, totally lacking in respect for historical tradi- 
tions, some of which are nearly seventy-five years old. I know 
that he has said rude things about “us Anglo-Saxons,” things 
that make one shudder at the man. Moreover, he writes so 
cleverly that any really serious-minded person might properly 
doubt his historical accuracy on that score alone. What right 
has an historian to be brilliant? 

Nor should I venture to ask the use of any of your valuable 
space for the mere purpose of discussing an obscure criticism 
in an obscure journal. What I wish to call to your attention is 
this fact: that one must pay money for Mr. Belloc’s book, 
whilst one may have reprints of the criticism, in a great four- 
page broadside, entirely gratis. Is not that an admirable zeal 
which urges a defender of the “ Teutonic” theory of European 
history to spend, not merely the labor of his intellect and the 
wearisome toil of his hand, but even that more valuable thing, 
his worldly substance, in spreading widely and freely an attack 
upon the wicked historical writings of this wicked Mr. Belloc? 
Have you received your copy of it? Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians! Great is the “ Teutonic” theory! 

Chicago. W. T. Kane, S.J. 


” 
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The Tulsa Horror 


GAIN the country hides its head in shame. Anarchy, 
barbarism, brutality, have flamed in Tulsa. Ten 
city blocks are in ashes. Numerous men and women lie 
dead in the streets, scores of others are in the improvised 
hospitals. These horrors took place not in savage Africa, 
but in an American city. Whether the blacks or the 
whites began this carnival of crime is immaterial. As 
far as can be ascertained, all the ringleaders are Amer- 
ican citizen's; as is generally the case in our riots. But 
not one of them is guiltless of crimes which shame our 
civilization and make decent government impossible. 

Springfield, Washington, East St. Louis, Chicago, 
Duluth, and now Tulsa. When will the ghastly list end? 
If the blacks, as has been asserted, are by preference 
brutes, through whose fault have they fallen to that 
depth? They did not come here as eager pilgrims seek- 
ing a freedom denied them in their own country. They 
were hunted and trapped as men hunt and trap wild 
beasts. They were dragged in chains from their homes, 
huddled in noisome slave-ships, owned by New England 
aristocrats, and thrown into slave-pens to be bargained 
for by the first families of the South. In the crime 
against the Negro, the North, as Lincoln said, breasts 
the South. For three centuries we bought them and sold 
them, and bred them for the market like cattle, regarded 
them as merchandise, and denied by our practise that 
they were, equally with ourselves, made to the image 
and likeness of the most high God. When freedom came, 
the North traded on them through carpet-baggers in the 
South and corrupt politicians at Washington, developed 
their worst traits by the example thus set, and then united 
with the outraged South, to deny them their rights as 
American citizens. The blood of the Negro is upon the 
heads of all of us, 

The tales that come from Tulsa make the heart grow 
sick. But an imperative duty rests upon us as Catholics 
and as citizens to make a recurrence of these horrors im- 
possible. Our best contribution to the restoration of 
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civilization in those communities where the Negro is 
numerous, is our generous support of the Catholic schools 
and mission-churches. Jefferson Davis once said, and all 
who are familiar with Negro character know well, that 
the Negro’s salvation could be wrought only by the 
Catholic Church. As Americans and Catholics, ours is 
a solemn responsibility. We have done little for the 
Negro in the past. In the South, Catholics are few, and 
barely able to maintain their institutions; the greater 
part of the support for the Negro missions must come 
from the North and East. If the Tulsa tragedy can 
shock us into an adequate realization of our duty, it will 
not have been enacted wholly in vain. 


Freedom of Speech and Minorities 

HIS review is, and has always been, heartily out of 

sympathy with the New York Call, the Milwaukee 
Leader, and a radical monthly, the Liberator, all of which 
were proscribed by the late Postmaster-General. With- 
out reflecting upon either the honesty or the ability of 
their respective editors, AMERICA regards their economic 
theories as wholly unsound, condemns the principles 
which they advocate as cruelty to the oppressed, since 
they hold out as remedies, specious devices which can 
only make the workers’ lot worse, and believes that the 
general behavior of these publications has not been cal- 
culated to destroy those unjust conditions under which 
thousands of Americans are forced to live lives that are 
little better than slavery. Nor can the war-policy of 
these papers be defended. In certain minor points, it 
was not without justification, but on the whole, it was a 
foolish, bitter nagging which, while it could hardly have 
afforded the enemy much aid or consolation, might easily 
have been used to harm the real interests of the people. 
But with all this premised, and with as much hostility to 
the principles of these formerly proscribed publications 
as it ever had, America is glad to note that the new 
Postmaster-General has revoked the censorship estab- 
lished by his predecessor. 

For the Call, the Liberator and the Leader, did not 
constitute the real issue. The real issue was constitu- 
tional freedom of speech. May a political officer, the 
Postmaster-General for instance, or, for that matter, even 
the President himself, exercise a power forbidden to any 
Federal officer by the people of the United States? The 
answer is an emphatic and absolute negative. Any Fed- 
eral officer who assumes an authority forbidden by the 
people is a usurper and, in the degree in which he uses 
it,a tyrant. This is a government of law, according to a 
Constitution, not a government by men. No principle is 
more fundamental in the American scheme of govern- 
ment. If any or all of the banned publications had vio- 
lated the Federal statutes, the responsible parties should 
have been indicted, tried by their peers in the place 
where the alleged offense was committed, and according 
to the evidence, convicted or acquitted. That is the pro- 
cedure demanded by American law. But it was not 
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adopted. The Postmaster-General constituted himself 
judge, jury and hangman. If the principles advocated 
by these journals were anarchical, obscene, destructive 
of the public peace, the remedy was at hand in the courts. 
But the Postmaster-General, because in his opinion an 
offense had been committed in the past, punished these 
publications for offenses which, in his judgment they 
might commit in the future. His brilliant decision was 
that they might be allowed in the mails, but at a higher 
price. In other words, he imposed a fine, first, for 
an offense which had not actually been committed but 
might possibly be committed at some future time; next 
this fine was not definite but varied according to the 
number of copies of the papers deposited in the mails, 
and finally, was restricted to no particular time, but was 
to run as long as the journals might be published. 

Now, whatever webs may be spun by interested law- 
yers, it is clear that in the Constitution of the United 
States the people forbid Congress to make any law 
“abridging” the liberty of the press. The text is 
“abridging ” not “destroying,” but that famous First 
Amendment by no means gives a publication the unre- 
stricted right to print whatever it pleases, and escape the 
consequences. On the other hand, it was not intended 
to justify a cat-and-mouse policy, under which an editor 
might be allowed to print whatever the law did not for- 
bid him to print. It forbids Congress to dictate what 
shall or shall not appear in a publication, but at the same 
time it holds the publisher strictly accountable after the 
fact of publication. To decide with invarying accuracy 
and with even justice the excesses or abuses for which a 
writer shall be indictable, is a task of paramount diffi- 
culty. Yet some rough standards, generally acceptable, 
and to be interpreted with a looseness inclining to free- 
dom, have been established by State and Federal law. 
We can hold to them safely, reserving the right to change 
them without, however, conflicting with the First Amend- 
ment. Let offending publishers be judged by these stand- 
ards, according to the forms by law provided, for definite 
offenses, not for what may possibly occur at some future 
time, and convicted, if conviction be merited, by a jury 
of their peers. That is the guarantee of the First 
Amendment. 

This is not a personal matter. The motives of the 
former Postmaster-General need not be impugned. But 
their effects may and should be freely criticized by 
every American who believes that the Federal Consti- 
tution, and not the personal judgment of some political 
appointee, is the supreme law of the land. The logical 
conclusion of the former Postmaster-General’s act is 
Federal censorship over the press. The immediate effect 
was to open the mails for the transmissal of what he held 
to be improper publications, provided such publications 
were able and willing to pay a daily fine. Neither the 
remedy nor the process by which it was prepared, was in 
accordance with the First Amendment. In any case, 
liberty of the press and freedom of speech, guarantees 
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of incalculable value to all minorities, and in the opinion 
of Franklin, Washington and Jefferson, wholly essential 
to our form of government, are at an end, when one polit- 
ical officer is empowered to arraign a publication, and in 
the succeeding trial, make himself judge, jury and jailer. 


Dr. Einstein and the New Fashions 
HE much advertised Dr. Einstein does not usually 
speak in terms which ordinary people readily un- 
derstand. To most Americans, his theory of relativity is 
merely a phrase of three words, and his explanations, 
however well meant, only succeed in making a very dark 
subject considerably darker. For this not Dr. Einstein 
but our own ignorance is at fault. But some of the sci- 
entist’s observations on American life are very much to 
the point, easily understood, and should be taken as an 
invitation to reform. Thus when asked what had most 
impressed him in New York, the Doctor answered, 
“Your girls dress like aristocrats. I saw one attired in 
the most up-to-date of styles. I thought she,must be the 
daughter of a millionaire, but she turned out to be the 
typist. Even your working-girls dress like countesses.” 
They do, very many of them, and Dr. Einstein’s ob- 
servation can be verified on the streets of any American 
city, at almost any hour of the day, but especially during 
the rush hours when the workers are on their way to 
and from work. Girls who expect to stand all day behind 
a counter, to sit in a dictation chair, or to arrange files, 
go to work in gayer plumage than their grandmothe;xs as- 
sumed at a wedding. Obviously the stuff is flimsy, made 
for appearance rather than service, and because of its 
poor wearing qualities expensive at any price. It is true 
that very many working-girls are supporting dependents 
in whole or in part, but it is likewise true that many others 
spend practically every cent they earn on clothes. The 
moral and economical results are disastrous. They save 
nothing and by training themselves unwisely to spend all 
they have, lay up for themselves many an uncomfortable 
hour after the honeymoon, if it ever rises, is at an end. 
What is true of the working-girl is equally true of her 
sister, the daughter of a home that while not poor is in 
moderate circumstances. It is not, ordinarily, a wise 
policy to make a girl feel her dependence keenly, but 
it is surely the duty of every mother to train her daugh- 
ter to economical habits. In this as in all social disorders, 
great and small, the root of the trouble is usually traced 
back to the home. But the extravagant-girl problem is 
not trifling. It is one cause of late marriages, and a 
very considerable factor in unhappy marriages. A young 
man will hesitate to propose marriage if he knows that 
the lady in the case is accustomed to spend half the 
amount of his income on clothes. If he takes the chance 
and is accepted, his troubles are only beginning unless 
his wife quickly learns through adversity the uses of 
economy. One of our worst national habits is undoubt- 
edly foolish spending. The place to check it, and to re- 
place it by habits of thrift and reasonable economy, is 
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the home, and more particularly, the nursery. Babies are 
not ordinarily spendthrifts, but it is far easier to correct 
the youngster, than the youth who spends his last penny 
on useless or hurtful trifles, or the young lady firmly 
persuaded that her complete happiness depends upon the 
acquisition-of yet another frock. 


Why Bolshevism is Popular 


[* the Highlands of New York, close to the Irving 
country, lives an exceedingly unpopular person. 
Until the war, this individual conducted in New York 
what was called “ The Church of the Social Revolution.” 
In those days, he was a near-Red, a parlor Bolshevik, and 
a general nuisance to the police whose nerves were just 
beginning to be set on edge by the activities of organized 
forces working against the public peace. Today he terms 
himself a “ municipalist,” but as throughout his career, 
he is still a poseur. Distinctly, he is not a pleasant neigh- 
bor. Some weeks ago, his wife whom he married before 
a Paris magistrate after an acquaintance of three days, 
sued him for divorce. Being intensely unpopular, his 
personal affairs attracted the attention of his neighbors, 
who with the customary instinct of cowards, organized a 
lynching-party. They took the municipalist unprepared 
by calling on him at two in the morning, and made re- 
sistance useless by outnumbering him fifty to one. They 
tied him to a tree, beat him, applied a coat of tar and 
feathers, and then allowed him to walk home barefoot, 
fifteen miles across the mountains. 

This little outbreak of cruelty, cowardice and lawless- 
ness is, of course, meat and drink to the New York news- 
papers. They feature it in double columns across the 
front page, and several of these enterprising papers have 
sent staff representatives to prowl through the hills, se- 
cure interviews with the municipalist and his wife, and, 
if possible, specially posed photographs. But not one has 
suggested that it is the sworn duty of the county author- 
ities to avenge this insult to the law. The former pastor 
of the Church of Social Revolution is unpopular, “ down 
and out,” discredited, and therefore entitled to no re- 
dress. Worse, the press seems to have adopted the prin- 
ciple that violation of the law is a laudable act if the 
victim is a cad. 

That is one reason why in these days the law so often 
goes into the discard. The city of New York affords 
another reason of an opposite type. About four years 
ago a millionaire with a taste for commercialized politics 
headed a “ reform” movement to re-elect the late Mayor 
Mitchel. When the smoke cleared away, it became ap- 
parent that the plans had gone wrong, and the millionaire 
was indicted on what practically amounted to a charge 
of attempting to buy the election. A campaign 
fund of more than $2,000,000 had been raised, for 
which a false accounting had been returned to the Secre- 
tary of State. The millionaire at once protested his 
innocence, and demanded an immediate trial. At the 
same time he engaged the services of a_ battery 
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of the best criminal lawyers in the country. His law- 
yers succeeded so well in denying their client what 
he demanded, namely, an immediate trial, that he re- 
mains untried more than three years after indictment. 
Fifteen months ago, the Court of Appeals ruled that he 
must not be denied his constitutional privilege of a 
speedy trial, and over the protests of his lawyers, the trial 
was ordered six months ago. But the millionaire re- 
former has not yet been tried and probably never will 
be tried. In any event, cases four years old are hardly 
worth trying. It should be noted, however, that some 
sixty other “ reformers ” indicted at about the same time, 
were forthwith tried and sentenced, and all have actually 
finished their respective sentences. But they were with- 
out exception, poor, inconspicuous fellows, figuring 
neither on the pages of the social register, in the banks or 
on the tax-returns. 

The country regularly shudders with horror at dis- 
orders in the South, where men may buy and sell negroes, 
and even murder half a dozen of them with no worse 
penalty than a brief detention in jail. In the North crimes 
which really strike more deeply at the principle of au- 
thority, seem to escape unpunished when, as former 
President Taft has observed, the defendant is a rich man, 
or when the injured party is poor or unpopular. Hence 
it is not difficult to understand why the poor who form | 
the bulk of our people are daily growing to look upon the 
courts and legal processes with contempt, and why in 
our manufacturing centers many of them are willing to 
accept practical Bolshevism as an escape from a system 
of government which, in their opinion, has been turned 
against them. 


St. Teresa’s Cough-Drops 

T. TERESA, as we are not suffered to forget, had a 

book-mark. But she also had her favorite cough- 
drops: “ Recipe,” a little gum: make into lozenges with 
sugared essence of roses.” ‘“ They do my colds a great 
deal of good,” she volunteers. She was also fond, this 
valiant daughter of desires, of orange-flower water. “ The 
nuns would not let me give the Administrator the bottle 
of orange-flower water,” she complains, “ because it re- 
vives the Mother Prioress, and even does me good. Of 
your charity, ask the mother of the Portuguese for a lit- 
tle, and send it here.” Possibly the mother of the Portu- 
guese was Scrooge’s sister, for only a month later the 
Saint writes, “Do not give me anything but orange- 
flower water. If that cannot be had, let me have some 
sweets, but cost what it may, I particularly want some 
orange-flower leaves on their stems.” 

It is not recorded that she asked for herself. Prob- 
ably these coveted delicacies were to revive the Mother 
Prioress. Even the Administrator, defrauded of his 
orange-flower water, witnesses that what she received 
she was wont to give with a graciousness making the 
humblest gifts more precious than gold. That is the way 
of Saints, to beg only that they may give. 
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GISSING, A GARRET HUMANIST 

EORGE GISSING was for long years known to the read- 

ing public as a novelist of some note. He was a man who, 
after a liberal education in the classics, was forced to adopt 
tuition and journalism as a means of livelihood. He wrote 
many novels of the drab-colored life and sordid existence of 
the tenement-dwellers in London’s Suburbia. They are mostly 
social studies, charactered by the brooding pessimism of the on- 
looker, and uncheered by the optimism which is the compensa- 
tion of the actual working classes. They ring the changes on 
the iniquity of poverty and the virtue of culture which was 
the gospel of the author. All of them betray the influence of 
Dickens, his literary master whose characters he loved to track 
through London streets, ecstatic when he discovered Bevis 
Marks where lived Mr. Brass, and Sally and the Marchioness. 
His novels had not the abounding vitality of Dickens’s creations, 
however, and their uplifting greyness accounts for his failure in 
this craft of fiction which served barely to support him. In the 
intervals of respite afforded him by the returns of his work Giss- 
ing devoted himself to his real interests, and pursued his read- 
ings of the Greek and Latin classics in the British Museum 
library. Eventually there came a chance bequest from some 
friend enabling him to retire from London and to cultivate his 
tastes unreservedly. Besides his novels, he wrote three books 
which are a truer expression of himself, and a solace to lovers 
of literature: a study of Dickens, the best monograph on its 
subject; a book of travel, called “By the Ionian Sea,” and a 
journal intime, “ The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft.” 

The last-named book is a veiled autobiography. It purports 
to be a journal kept in later years of ease and affluence by Henry 
Ryecroft, a man of letters, who had unexpectedly inherited a 
competence after a life-long struggle in Grub Street. The quiet 
distinction of the writing, a uniform elevation of tone, a sensi- 
tive feeling for nature, and a pervading mood of mellow retro- 
spect reflect the personality of a writer keenly sensible of the 
beautiful in art and letters. At the time of writing, Gissing 
was living retired in a home he had purchased in Devon. There 
the book was written in the quiet of the study made familiar to 
us by many a reference to its cozy domesticity: its windows 
opening on a pleasant prospect of the Valley of the Exe, the 
writing-table, shaded lamp, cases of books with gilt titles gleam- 
ing at moments in the firelight, and studies cheered by the 
“bland inspiration” of tea and tobacco. Thus he pictures for 
us the utter restfulness of his retirement after his grim struggle 
in London, and savors all the comforts of the home and leisure 
so long denied him. Here, freed from the grind of task-work, 
he could quietly mature his philosophy of life and think more 
hopefully of humanity. 

The journal is interesting mainly as an expression of life 
viewed through Gissing’s temperament. That temperament is 
English in its gravity, its pleasure in home life and the creature 
comforts of home, as well as in its self-sufficiency and class- 
consciousness. English, too, is that sense of intimacy with 
nature, the special feeling of her consonance with his moods. 
His diary is divided according to the seasons, and he muses 
lovingly on them as they circle through the year. He is quick 
to note the signs which mark their passing, when on the borders 
of winter “Spring’s foot half falters,” and he greets the first 
celandine or the last tints of autumn glory fading in elm 
or beech or horse-chestnut. To him so long pent in a great city, 
the changes on the face of nature were a miracle ever-renewed. 
Many word-pictures of wold and downs, lake and mountain, 
land- and sea-scape strew the pages. Sometimes an impression- 
istic effect of nature is vividly rendered; for instance, the 
weirdness of winter landscape: “ Snow is still falling. I see 
its ghostly glimmer against the vanishing sky.” 





The reading of his books at times stirs memories of the 
sacrifice by which some coveted volume was bought during his 
pinched life in London. Too often the hunger of the body was 
denied to satisfy that of the mind, and the coffee-house and 
tempting pastry-shop were resisted for the lure of some musty 
book-stall with its loved old quartos. And always London, 
“ multitudinous and lamplit,” is the background of these reminis- 
cences. The garret in which his favorites, Homer and Shake- 
speare, were read; the squalid boarding-houses of innumerable 
Mrs. Todgers; the inviting cook-shop windows with pies 
steaming, hot and savory, over a flaring gas-jet; the all-envelop- 
ing rain and fog, and task-work pursued by lamplight in the 
daytime: all these features of London life familiar to the desti- 
tute literary hack are faithfully reproduced. These poignant 
experiences are recalled with detachment, in a mood tempered 
by his present sense of material well-being. Modes of bitter- 
ness, indeed, still remain moods of moroseness, self-absorp- 
tion, dislike of society, a sense of frustration to show how 
warped the man had become in the process. Not all his ex- 
periences are harrowing, however, and at worst, were redeemed 
by thysical health and the natural buoyancy of youth. Brighter 
memories, too, there are of his school-days, of holidays when 
he followed the far-off call of sea-waves, and above all, of 
travel in the classic lands he loved so well and managed once 
to visit. 

“ By the Ionian Sea,” a delightful wander-book, is the record 
of such an itinerary. It is an account of a ramble in Magna 
Graecia, and voices his passion for that storied clime where so 
many diverse racial elements merge. The book is steeped in the 
color and atmosphere of Southern Italy; and the sound of the 
Ionian sea surges through the narrative. As in the perfection 
of such writing, the personal element enters largely into his 
record and makes it altogether individual. With him we gloom 
in feverish misery at Cotrone, brighten beneath the vivacity of 
Catholic manners at Catanzaro, or shrink from the fetor of 
Squillace and its villanous inn. In his fellowship the casual 
incidents of the journey take on a deeper interest, the chance 
happenings become significant of the traits of the people among 
whom he sojourned, and the old-world scenes yield up their 
wealth of association. He touches with glamour the chequered 
fortunes of once famous loci classici, now pausing with Gib- 
bon or Lenormant as guide to re-establish some old landmark 
such as Alaric’s grave, mayhap, or the course of the “ dulce 
Galaesi flumen,’ to retrace the footsteps of Pythagoras, to 
sketch the deeply interesting personality of Theodoric’s minis- 
ter, Cassiodorus, or to relume some fading classic epithet in the 
light of present actuality. 

Gissing is keenly alive to the shifting panorama of sky, and 
land and sea, and has an eye, too, for the motley civilization of 
the native people around him whose splendor and squalor, dra- 
matic manners and elaborate courtesy call in turn for illustra- 
tion. Many vivid impressions linger in our memory: the primi- 
tive toil of the peasant and his ox-team, the olden way of the 
fisherman around Taranto, the melting folk-music heard amid 
desolation beneath the Italian sky. The fairness of the Latin 
culture which could grace with gentility the most ordinary social 
relations, which could fashion to shapes of beauty even com- 
mon household utensils calls for its meed of appreciation. 
“Pottery for commonest use among Calabrian peasants has a 
grace of line, a charm of color, far beyond anything native to our 
pretentious china-shops. Here still lingers a trace of the old 
civilization. There must be great good in a people which has 
preserved this need of beauty through ages of servitude and 
suffering.” Throughout there is a feeling for Italian character, 
a tolerance of its shortcomings, and a grateful recognition of its 
dignity amid its fallen estate that bespeaks the author’s love. 
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Every line of his book is ardent with the passion for that antique 
land which was the country of his soul. We feel how wholly 
true for him was the sentiment expressed in musing amid the 
broken columns of its immemorial temples. “The stillness of 
a dead world laid its spell on all that lived. Today seemed an 
unreality, an idle impertinence; the real was the long buried 
past which gave its meaning to all about me, touching the night 
with infinite pathos.” There lay all his heart-interests, con- 
demned though he was to drudge hopelessly in the inconsequen- 
tial present of modernity. Fittingly does he end his ramble with 
the words “As I looked my last toward the Ionian Sea, I 
wished it were mine to wander endlessly amid the silence of 
the ancient world, today and all its sounds forgotten.” 
FLoreENcE MoyNiHAN. 


THE KNIGHT-ERRANT 
Let there be hush in the halls of the June-blue weather, 
For the merry eyes of the sun, and the dancing feet of the rain; 
Where he, advance-guard, goes with Joy, together 
With gallant hearts they slew the villain, Pain. 


"T was he that led the children’s armies, groping 
Down sordid streets for pictures of the sky; 

Today young eyes are flowers on hillsides sloping, 
Where meadow-winds are sweet with childhood’s cry. 


The Winter knew him for his sword of singing, 
His armor welded of alms and ruddy cheer; 

His steed, Good Works, came like an angel winging 
To homes of grief in many a luckless year. 


Think you he won no trophies in the battle, 

Where often only the aged and the weak go down? 
He stemmed the tide that drives men hard, like cattle, 
He won Love’s spurs, and now he wears Love’s crown. 


And where the River of Evil was overflowing 

With greed and lust, and the lanes were sinks of shame, 
He rode on the field in the face of the mad winds blowing, 
And after the fight the Foe knew well that he came. 


For the strength of the Lord is mighty to those that fear Him, 
In the stainless war for the right he was unafraid; 

The hearts of the young and the hopes of the old were near him, 
Who now fares far on the road to the Last Crusade. 


Let there be hush in the halls cf the June-blue weather, 
For the merry eyes of the sun, and the dancing feet of the rain; 
Where he, advance-guard, goes with Joy, together 
With gallant hearts they slew the villain, Pain. 
J. Corson MILter. 


REVIEWS 


Psychology and Natural Theology. By Owen A: Hit, S. J. 
Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Any young man who can pass an examination in the subject- 
matter of this volume and come out of the ordeal with flying 
colors, may justly claim to be well grounded in some of the most 
important problems of philosophy. The book affords ample scope 
for many a searching questionnaire. But readers of the volume 
must remember that it is intended primarily for the lecture hall. 
It is a drill-book from the hands of one, who, for years in Ford- 
ham University, has had to deal with the training of young men 
in the fundamentals of a sound philosophy. It is therefore the 
result of long experience and has been actually tested in the aca- 
demic field, the recitation room. This must be remembered in 
order to understand the mold into which the work has been cast. 
It explains its method, order and style. 

While Father Hill does not disdain in the presentation of his 
subject the liberty afforded him by the essay form, he mainly 
adheres to the stricter rules of the traditional scholastic treat- 
ment. For the purpose of the writer himself, as well as for the 
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needs and benefit of the student, this is undoubtedly the best 
method. Hence we find a set of theses laid down gathering into 
very definite statements the main truths of the two subjects 
studied, psychology and natural theology. The subject under 
discussion is defined, the state of the question and the terms 
are briefly set forth, proofs, many and varied are exposed, objec- 
tions brought forth and the principles for their correct solution, 
added: an old, but safe and sane method. For the end which 
Father Hill sets before him, we know of none more luminous or 
more cogent. If time-hallowed, it is also nature-taught. It cannot 
be much improved when there is a question of instilling great 
truths into the minds of the not too inquisitive undergraduates. 
A few months of such severe but thought-producing gymnastics 
must in the end thoroughly brace up their intellectual system. 
Applied to such momentous psychological problems as life, sen- 
sation, the intellect, its universal ideas, monism, the soul, the will 
and its freedom; to such questions in natural theology as the 
existence of God and His attributes, the knowledge of God, good 
and evil, the Providence of God, it must ultimately, with the 
help of the professor behind Father Hill’s sturdy book, make 
of any serious and fairly intelligent student a well-grounded 
apologist of the great truths of nature, and of the Author of 
nature. The book is solid, clear and substantial. 

A fuller discussion of Darwinism and its many phases would, 
no doubt, be welcomed by most readers and by many would be 
deemed necessary. While Father Hill wisely refuses to burden 
his book with notes and citations, it would not have been out 
of place to quote a few of the leading scientific authorities op- 
posed to the Darwinian theories. It is impossible to get entirely 
rid of scholastic terminology in teaching scholastic philosophy, 
nor is it advisable. But at times strict adherence to the unwieldy 
language of the schools rather stiffens to undue formalism the 
words of the writer. In one or two instances, doctrines and sys- 
tems thoroughly deserving of condemnation could be appraised 
and criticised at their true worth, and yet the judgment would 
lose none of its substantial value if presented in a milder form. 
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By Ricarpo Leon, Member of La 
CATALINA Paez (Mrs. 


A Son of the Hidalgos. 
Academia Espafiola. Translated by 
Seumas MacManus). $1.75. 

Alice Adams. By BootnH TAarkInGTON. [Illustrated by Arthur 
Witt1am Brown, $1.75. Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Here are two notable novels portraying life and character 
today, the first in Spain and the second in a town of the Middle 
West. Those who have the mistaken idea that the vulgar, 
anti-Catholic and tirelessly exploited books of Ibafiez faithfully 
reflect the mind and heart of modern Spain should at once begin 
with “ A Son of the Hidalgos” a course in the books of Ricardo 
Leon, the gifted Catholic novelist and poet of Andalusia. The 
book under review is the story of Pedro de Ceballos’s career. 
The son of a poor Cantabrian nobleman, he left home with only 
thirty dollars in his purse, going like Gil Blas in search of ad- 
ventures. He fell in first with a band of strolling players, then 
with revolutionists, then became a “living poet” in the Latin 
Quarter of Paris, and finally returned to his ancestral estates, 
disillusioned, broken in health, and with his Catholic faith quite 
gone. There, the austere Juliana, once his sweetheart, tries to 
win him back to the Church, the chapters describing the conflict 
between them being among the best in the book. The Hamlet- 
like scene in the churchyard, where Leli, the sententious sexton, 
labors to bring distraught Pedro to his senses, is particularly 
powerful. “A worthy death makes the whole life worthy,” how- 
ever, and Don Pedro made a good end. “A Son of the 
Hidalgos” is rich in thought and beauty and has been admirably 
translated by Mrs. MacManus. She should put Leon’s other 
books into English. 

Mr. Tarkington’s latest novel is a very discerning study of a 
family in a growing Middle West town like that he described 
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in “Turmoil.” In “Seventeen” the author proved how skilful 
he was at mercilessly laying bare the soul of a modern American 
youth. In “ Alice Adams” he draws almost as ruthless a portrait 
of an attractive girl who has passed triumphantly through the 
“flapper” period but cannot keep a suitor now because she lacks 
the “background” which her parents’ shiftlessness and poverty 
deny her. But in this novel there is little of the humor which 
made “Silly Billy” and his family so amusing. 

Alice’s brother Walter, a cynical ne’er-do-well youth, is 
remarkably true to life, and her parents too could be found 
in almost any American town. The vain, insincere, resourceful 
Alice, is most faithfully delineated—How does Mr. Tarkington 
do it?—but Mr. Russell, her “ steady” is not made a very strik- 
ing character. Alice’s parents’ eagerness to give their daughter 
the proper background brings disaster and disgrace on the fam- 
ily, but the last chapter finds her courageously taking the step 
she should have taken several years before. W. D. 





Marjorie Fleming’s Book. The Story of Pet Marjorie To- 
gether with Her Journals and Letters. By L. MacBean. To 
which is Added Marjorie Fleming, a Story of Child-Life Fifty 
Years Ago. By Joun Brown, M. D. Introduction by CiirrorD 
SmitH. Illustrated. New York: Boni & Liveright. $0.95. 

Eighteen years ago appeared Mr. L. MacBean’s “ Centenary 
Memorial” to “ Pet Marjorie,” containing all her diaries and 
poems, extracts from which were first published in Dr. Brown’s 
well-known essay on that little Scotch lassie’s genius and per- 
sonality. All this material is now brought together again in a 
new volume of the “ Modern Library,” so the number of Mar- 
jorie’s friends and admirers should be much increased, for un- 
doubtedly she is the most winning little author that ever lived 
and no one can read her journals and verses without completely 
losing his heart as did Walter Scott, to “ Pet Marjorie.” Though 
there is considerable repetition in this book and the reflections 
of the commentator on the youthful writer’s masterpieces are 
often rather obvious, still it is hard to have too much about wee 


Marjorie. Here, for instance, is a part of the first letter Pet 
ever wrote in her life. It was sent from Edinburgh to her 
sister Isa: 


Miss Putune, a lady of my acquaintance, praises me dread- 
fully. I repeated something out of Dean Swift and she said 

I was fit for the stage, and you may think I was primmed 

up with majestick Pride, but upon my word I felt myselfe 

turn a little birsay—birsay is a word which is a word that 

William composed which as you may suppose a little enraged. 

This horrid fat Simpliton says that my Aunt is beautifull 

which is intirely impossible for that is not her nature. 

Marjorie’s poems show that she was seldom at a loss for a 
rhyme, but, even if one were lacking, she went right on, explain- 
ing the difficulty as she proceeded. In her poetical biography, 
of James II, for instance, we read that 

He was killed by a cannon splinter, 
In the middle of the winter. 
Perhaps it was not at that time, 
But I could get no other rhyme. 

Marjorie took the dour Calvinism of her time and country 
very seriously, and bewails the fact that “ My religion is greatly 
falling off because I don’t pray with so much attention when I 
am saying my prayers and my character is lost among the 
Breahead people.” Pet Marjorie died in 1811, when only eight, 
but she has a paragraph in the “ Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy” and today her renown is world-wide. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Kaiser and Bismarck.—Rather interesting for the general 
reader and of unquestionable value to the historian are the sup- 
pressed letters of the Kaiser to Bismarck that form the contents 
of the “ Kaiser vs. Bismarck.” (Harper, $2.50). The volume con- 
tains the correspondence that was exchanged between Bismarck 
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and the Emperor at the time of the Iron Chancellor’s dismissal. 
For the first time this interesting event is placed in the setting 
of authentic documentary evidence. While the autobiographical 
writings of Bismarck may be considered ex-parte statements, 
the documents that are brought to light in the course of his 
volumes are of intrinsic worth and help to an understanding 
of conditions that brought about a world cataclysm.——Probably 
the reader of Lord Bryce’s two-volume “ Modern Democracies ” 
(Macmillan, $10.50) which has been several times praised and 
quoted in these columns, will be disappointed in the comparatively 
small amount of space accorded to the United States. The work 
is, however, largely supplemental to the famous “ American Com- 
monwealth,” and will be found indispensable by the student of 


modern politics. 





June Fiction—“ The Annes” (Doubleday), by Marion Ames 
Taggart, is a pleasant novel, with just enough shadow to 
emphasize the sunshine, and a happy ending to crown the days of 
trial. The atmosphere is Catholic, a charming little maid with 
the conscience of a medieval saint darts in and out of the pages, 
and there is a sharp contrast drawn between the modern and old- 
fashioned ideals ——“ The Kingdom Around the Corner” (Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation, New York), by Coningsby Daw- 
son, is an after-war novel, carefully written and cleverly de- 
veloped, which tells of the difficulty a returned soldier has in ad- 
justing his trench-dreams of ideal love to the realities of actual 
life. He passes through a number of emotional experiences be- 
fore he reaches the solution. The climax is too rapid to be quite 
convincing, but the story is interesting throughout. “ The Gol- 
den Answer” (Macmiilan), by Silvia Chatfield Bates, is a love 
story which begins in the realms of poetic beauty and ends in the 
drab reality of rather sordid crudity. Veiled suspicion attaches 
to the two principal characters in the book, the purpose of which 
is to heighten interest, but the effect is unpleasant and is sug- 
gestive of an atmosphere which detracts from the promise of 
beauty with which the book opens. Louis Dodge’s novel of 
adventure, “ Tawi Tawi” (Scribner), so called from the canni- 
bal island where a fair lady’s rival suitors are put on probation, 
will interest those who do not expect from their fictionists a very 
high degree of artistry or constructive skill--—Mr. Harlan H. 
Ballad is a Boston Freemason who has tried his ’prentice han’ 
on a story called “ The Tiler’s Jewel” (Stratford Co., Boston), 
with the object of setting forth “the principles of belief and con- 
duct taught in the Lodge.” The book is weak both as a novel 
and as an apologetic. 











To Supplement the Catechism.—The Rev. John F. Sullivan of 
the Providence diocese, has prepared for our Catholic schools a 
valuable textbook called “ The Visible Church, Her Government, 
Ceremonies, Sacramentals, Festivals and Devotions” (Kenedy, 
$1.00), a compendium of his larger work, “ The Externals of 
the Catholic Church.” As the ‘author well observes in his pre- 
face: “ How little is known, even by fairly well-informed Cath- 
olics, concerning the meaning and the development of the 
practises which have been embodied in the Church’s ritual!” 
His book is meant to tell the young why and when the beautiful 
ritual of the Sacraments and the sacramentals was introduced. 
The book is divided into ten sections headed “ The Government 
of the Church,” “ The Religious State,” “ The Sacraments,” “ The 
Church’s Books,” “ Art and Architecture,” etc. A list of ques- 
tions follows each section, hard words are spelled euphonically 
and Father Sullivan has drawn 120 little pictures to illustrate 
the text. Catechists should have the book——Father Dominic 
Devas, O. F. M., has written a short “Life of St. Leonard of 
Port Maurice” (Benziger, $1.75), the renowned Italian missioner 
of the eighteenth century. The description of the “Solitude” 
to which he used to retire in order to renew his fervor makes 
the blood run cold. Some letters St. Leonard wrote to divers 
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high dames he directed are given and also the sermon he 
preached on setting up the Stations in the Roman Colosseum.—— 
Father George T. McCarthy of the Chicago archdiocese was one 
of the chaplains who accompanied our troops to France in the 
Great War, and went into action with them. In a little book 
entitled “ The Greater Love” (Extension Press), he tells about 
the adventures he had and expresses his admiration for our 
Catholic soldiers’ sturdy qualities. 


EDUCATION 
The Press and the Towner Bill 


N the twentieth day of April, the Kentucky Educational 

Association held its annual convention in Louisville. It 
was a foregone conclusion that the advocates of Federalized edu- 
cation would be on hand, and the conclusion was not frustrated. 
All the wise men of the East, led by Dr. Strayer of Columbia, 
Dr. Aley of Maine, and Dr. Claxton of Washington, were pres- 
ent to lend the benefit of their experience to the delegates. But 
the State Superintendent of Education, Dr. George Colvin, was 
also in the field, to head a somewhat unexpected charge. “ Ken- 
tucky,” he said, at the conclusion of an outsider’s address on the 
advantages of Federalized education, “will never surrender the 
education of her children to the Federal Government. Wash- 
ington may have more money, but in Kentucky we believe that 
the education of Kentucky’s children belongs peculiarly to Ken- 
tucky.” 

THe MENACE OF FEDERAL CONTROL 


HE discussion of the Sterling-Towner bill, establishing Fed- 

eralized education, has crystallized in many quarters the 
opinion spoken by the Kentucky superintendent. Throughout 
the country publicists and editors, as well as careful students of 
politics and education, are beginning to realize that this bill is 
only the camel’s nose under the tent, and that, as the late 
Speaker Clark remarked, if a measure of this or any similar 
character is adopted, we may very soon see all our schools ruled 
from Washington. Thus in a leading editorial, the Akron 
Journal offers this comment: 

A fellow out in Missouri, by the name of Bruce, has writ- 
ten a book that is now being sent to members of Congress. 
It is a plea that the Federal Government take over “ the 
mental, moral and physical training of our children.” We 
refer Mr. Bruce to the Smith-Towner bill. That great docu- 
ment lays down a course which in a short time will place the 
youth of the country in the hands of the Government to be 
educated. This accomplished, the bureaucrats in Washington 
will decide upon teachers, text-books, systems. . . We 
have written Mr. Bruce not to divide his forces but to get 
behind the Smith-Towner bill which is now before Congress. 
(April 2.) 

In an editorial “ Not Good to Be Prussianized,” 
phia /nquirer observes on May 24: 


the Philadel- 


There are signs here and there of a revolt against the 
tendency to have the Federal Government regulate every- 
thing connected with the lives of the people, from the cradle 
to the grave. There is a growing dissent regarding the move 
to federalize education, and mutterings against various other 
bills which provide for things which should be done by the 
several States. 


Some of this muttering was given audible intonation by Sena- 
tor Moses of New Hampshire, when he offered an amendment 
to the notorious Sheppard-Towner maternity bill, a measure 
which incorporates the crudest features of the Sterling-Towner 
“ pork-barrel” methods. Under the Moses amendment, no money 
is appropriated for the “ popular, non-technical lectures on the 
hygiene of maternity,” but all funds must be used definitely for 
the purposes which the bill, nominally at least, professes to 
favor. Naturally this amendment drew forth curses long and 
loud and deep from the “uplifters” who although wholly un- 
qualified, had planned, in return for a good salary, to lecture 
upon one of the most vital, delicate and difficult subjects in all 
medical science. 
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PorK-BARREL LEGISLATION 


RITICISING the appropriation or pork-barrel plan, essential 

to the Sterling-Towner bill, the Jnquirer continues: 

There is no good reason why New York should be taxed 
to pay for the education of children in Tennessee, or why 
the people of Pennsylvania should add to their burdens the 
cost of teaching children in Georgia or Florida. The princi- 
ple is wrong. There is not a State in the Union which 
should not be self-supporting, and in this is included the 
ability to care for and educate its own children. But yield- 
ing to the everlasting clamor for uplift, we rob the States of 
their self-respect. Little by little we are approaching the 
Prussian system by which the State made the people cogs in 
a great machine, and finally led them to destruction. 

e fact that so many of these schemes have an attractive 
appearance is all the more reason why they should be care- 
fully studied. It takes courage to fight measures which are 
supposedly for the general welfare. 

The Chattanooga Times, which with the Louisville Post, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Cincinnati Enquirer, the Louisville 
Times and the Baltimore Manufacturers Record has fought Fed- 
eralized education from the beginning, attacks the Sterling- 
Towner bill in a recent issue, but probably under a misapprehen- 
sion. The Times seems to credit the illiteracy figures issued by 
the National Educational Association and other organizations 
pledged to Federal education, but, as has been shown in AMERICA, 
these “ statistics” are wholly misleading. The returns from the 
Census Bureau unmistakably prove that illiteracy has steadily 
decreased since 1860. The good faith of the Times, however, 
serves only to strengthen the argument. 

We are told that Tennessee has 200,000 illiterates, and 
that such a condition is a shame and a disgrace to the nation. 
It is not; it is a shame and a disgrace to the people or Ten- 
nessee because it plainly tells of neglect, of political imbe- 
cility, and of the failure of the people to appreciate and take 
advantage of the blessings of self-government. 

But do these facts, if facts they be, prove that the only remedy 
is to place the education of the children into the hands of a 
Federal Department? The Times answers: 

Tennessee is a great State; rich in natural resources and 
progressive in commerce, industry and agricultural pursuits. 
It is abundantly able to educate its own children, and that 
is what it ought to do. 

In other words, education is a local not a national function, 
and no State in the Union is so poor as not to be able to main- 
tain a satisfactory system. As Dr. Kinlay, President of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has remarked, it is a mystery why some people 
should find either economy or efficiency in a Department which 
out of every dollar sent by the State to Washington retains 
about seventy cents for general purposes and, in the case of 
Illinois, returns about thirty cents to be used for the local 
schools, provided that the State will match the Federal “ appro- 
priation.” But how much would be returned, or how would the 
vast sums appropriated, be managed by a political board? These 
are not remote but very pertinent questions. 


SUBSIDIZING THE POLITICIAN 


” the course of a strong article the Manufacturers Record 
shows the impossibility of keeping the schools long under local 
control if they are to “cooperate” by receiving a Federal appro- 
priation. “From first to last, the Manufacturers Record has 
opposed it. We regard it as one of the most dangerous proposi- 
tions before the country.” And referring to the President’s 
message to Congress, the Record protests: 


There was a fatal incongruity between the President's posi- 
tion as to road-building and his subsequent statement, in the 
same message, that Federal participation in the public school 
system would not mean Federal control. If the national 
funds cannot be used for road-building without direction 
from Washington, neither can the public funds be employed 
for educational work in the several States without similar 
direction from Washington. That is perfectly obvious. 

The safe and sensible thing to do is to keep control of the 
educational system where it belongs, in the States themselves. 
(May 12.) 
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The Record also points out the impossibility of excluding 
politics from the schools, under the Sterling-Towner plan. “No 
sane Southern man will want to make education in the South a 
political issue. That is what the Smith-Towner bill inevitably 
would do.” But not alone in the South. In the South, the Negro 
question would furnish abundant difficulties and a rich field of 
Republican appeal, since under Federal control the separate 
schools for blacks and whites would almost certainly be at- 
tacked. California, too, would experience some complications 
because of the Japanese. These, however, are but local ques- 
tions. Politics would be brought into the schools, primarily 
because the head of the Federalized system would be a political 
appointee, probably not of the highest type, as President Lowell 
of Harvard has prophesied, changed with each new Administra- 
tion, and appointed, as by admission all department heads are 
appointed, not without an eye to the political effects. The friends 
of the Sterling-Towner bill are wont to claim that this will never 
happen. But their protests grow even more unconvincing as the 
country notes that the President has recently removed the Demo- 
cratic head of the Bureau of Education to make room for a 
Republican successor. Nor is it without significance that the 
person usually spoken of as the probable Secretary of the De- 
partment of Education, or in case it is not established, of the 
Department of Public Welfare, is a politician, a member of the 
national Republican campaign committee, and a woman who has 
never distinguished herself in dealing with social or educational 
problems. In fact, there is no record that she has at any time 
been connected with either pedagogy or social science. She will 
be chosen exclusively for political reasons; because she is a 
Republican, and because the appointment will appeal to the 
woman-vote. 


Some SouTHERN CRITICS 


STRONG opponent of the Towner educational bill is the 

Methodist Bishop, Dr. Warren A. Candler of Atlanta. 
Commenting on Dr. Candler’s arguments, the Western Recorder, 
a Baptist publication, remarks: 


We are afraid of this bill. It is plausible. It rides on the 
universally popular tide in America in favor of education. 
It talks much for publication about our American illiteracy. 


And, for the most part, as has been shown in America, lyingly. 


It makes out that illiteracy is the unpardonable sin. IIlit- 
eracy is bad and should be cured. Incidentally, it is being 
cured very rapidly now. The protagonists of the bill do not 
mention that. To do so would not win any votes for the 
measure. —: 

We are against the measure on the ground of its paternal- 
ism. We are going fast toward the destruction of local in- 
itiative and States’ rights in America. We will do well to 
stop before we go further. For long the South stood out 
for States’ rights, but patronage from the central govern- 
ment has influenced it. The South speaks softly now on 
States’ rights, and appraises the offerings that centralization 
might give it, with interested eyes. Shades of our fathers ! 


The States are able to drive out illiteracy. In the name of 
manhood and self-respect, they should do it. They are, in 
the South, even able to drive out this devil of liberalism and 
skepticism from the educational material fed our youth. In 
the name of patriotism and of God, they should do both, and 
not depend upon government pap to help them do it. (Quoted 
in Manufacturers’ Record, May 12). 

And, to bring these quotations to a close, the Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
World pays its respects to the Sterling-Towner bill in the fol- 
lowing hot phrases: 

Create a Federal educational department in the United 
States; establish an educational bureaucracy such as is con- 
templated, and you take the education of the child further 
and still further from your own hands, placing his instruc- 
tion in the hands of a professional clique that will ultimately 
subvert the very Government it makes pretense of serving. 


Keep the education of the boys and girls as near home and 
as completely under the direction of local influences as possi- 
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ble, if you would avoid grief. The Federal Government has 
no more right to interfere with or to influence the education 
of the youth of this land, than it has to set up a church and 
require membership in that church. 

For God’s sake, let us reconsecrate ourselves to the funda- 
mentals of the American system of government, call a halt, 
and save ourselves as a nation untold trouble, while there is 
yet time. If there are clear-thinking and courageous men 
and women left in America, it is high time they were making 
themselves heard above the tumult of insidious propaganda. 


Never were the propagandists more energetic in their attempts 
to establish Federal control of the local schools. But it is 
encouraging to note that the forces of Americanism, “ clear- 
thinking, courageous men and women,” are growing stronger day 


by day. 
Pau L. BLAKE Ly, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
The Duluth Experiment and Some Others 


HE extremely interesting article by the Rev. P. O’Rior- 

dan entitled “ The Duluth Experiment,” which appeared in 
AMERICA under date of April 9, was, in a manner of speaking, 
the return of bread cast upon the waters, since in the course of 
it Father O’Riordan referred to a contribution of mine, “A 
Convert and the Lay Apostolate,” in the issue of October 13, 
1917. 

I trust that I may be absolved from an amiable weakness when 
I admit that the failure of my words of over three years ago to 
evoke so much as a faint ripple upon the surface of our Catholic 
life proved a source of poignant disappointment. In my case, 
however, disappointment has been unaccompanied by her sister 
shade, discouragement. On the contrary, every event of the past 
four years has but confirmed my conviction as to the necessity of 
well-instructed and aggressively-pious lay catechists. 

Lay catechists are said to constitute one of the most pressing 
needs of the foreign mission field. If of the foreign, why not of 
the domestic? With indifference as to things religious insinuating 
itself in every quarter and paganism enthroning itself in high 
places, some agency, surely, must be devised to meet them on their 
own ground; and what Father O’Riordan has called “ The Duluth 
Experiment ” bids fair to point the way to a remedy. 


A Lay Brste CLAss 


[‘ may not be amiss to state a few facts which, while more or 
less personal, have some bearing upon the question under dis- 
cussion. The events to be narrated have to do with the unpreten- 
tious folk of an unpretentious town in the Middle West. I ven- 
ture to recite them because they provide the only example of the 
sort with which I have had first-hand acquaintance, as a Cath- 
olic. 

The visit to our little community of 3,000 souls, preponderantly 
Protestant, of one of the self-styled “Guardians of Liberty” 
proved the occasion for the launching of our enterprise. Sur- 
mising that one of his sallies would be in the nature of the 
assertion that Catholics know nothing of the Bible, we, to employ 
the vernacular, “beat him to it.” The pastor inaugurated a 
series of lectures upon the Holy Scriptures, and as I had had 
some special training along this line his Reverence gave these 
lectures entirely into my hands, not, of course, without knowing 
what books I purposed using as a basis, and the plan I intended 
to follow. 

It is sufficient to say here that these talks, which lasted over 
a number of weeks, were surprisingly well received. They were 
given twice a month; one immediately after the nine o'clock 
Mass on the second Sunday, when the pastor was obliged to 
hurry away to his mission, the other on the fourth Sunday, which 
he spent entirely at the mission, with no Mass at all at the parish 
church. On this Sunday the choir sang hymns, and besides deliv- 
ering the lecture, I led the people in the rosary. It was my 
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endeavor to make the talks simple enough to come within the 
scope of all, including the children, and a picture card was 
given each child who attended. At the end of the series prizes 
were awarded to all the youngsters who had not once missed. 
These were suited to the individual child’s need or desire; a 
rosary to one, a medal to another, a prayer-book to a third, and 
so on. A good deal of ceremony was made of the prize giving, 
which was on a June Sunday after Mass. The pastor blessed 
the various articles and delivered them to the children as they 
knelt in a row at the altar rail in the presence of the congre- 
gation. 
Lay ASSISTANCE IN CHURCH WorK 


OON there was a Confirmation class to be prepared. The 

pastor had a number of tots to be made ready for first Holy 
Communion, in addition to some adult converts to be instructed. 
Hence the Confirmation class fell to my lot. We met together 
at least once a week all through a broiling hot summer, but I 
have never been better repaid for work done than I was by the 
interested faithfulness of these young people. The pastor put 
on the finishing touches, and all was in readiness for the Bishop 
by autumn. Incidentally, there were other duties to be performed 
during the year, such as serving Mass when an altar-boy failed 
to appear; the saying of the Stations on a Friday night in Lent, 
when the pastor was away; the reading of the Passion, in Eng- 
lish, from the organ gallery on Palm Sunday, and the distribu- 
tion and sale of Catholic literature at the church-door after 
Mass. It was our hope that a likely lad or two might be trained 
to do similar work in the nearby missions on those Sundays 
when there was no Mass for the people, but the boys upon whom 
our plans were depending went away to school. Finally, my own 
removal to a large city brought to a close an experiment that, in 
the main, had more than justified itself. 

I believe that the circumstances and setting of our humble 
effort were in almost every way typical of rural American Cath- 
olic life. Parish, pastor and myself were not much, if any, above 
the average. The work, like all work that is worth the name, 
met, if not with opposition, with something that at times 
resembled distrust, and it was enlivened with misunderstandings 
that were not infrequently amusing. Of a semi-rural character, 
it approximated, in some small degree, the work now being 
accomplished by the band of Dominican Tertiaries in Duluth. 

It is my impression that heretofore nearly all the effort along 
this line has been urban in complexion. I speak with reservation 
on this point and am open to correction if mistaken. I have in 
mind the splendid work done in some of our large centers, such 
as Milwaukee and Omaha, the latter of which J. P. C. described 
so inspiringly in America for May 21. But it has remained for 
Duluth and possibly Pittsburg to send its lay-catechists out to 
places, where a priest is unable to go every 
Sunday. How well we who have lived in these communities 
know the conditions! In places such as these the children know 
nothing of parish school or Sister, and the grown-ups are wofully 
ignorant of much that is vital to their faith because they are 
living off the main stream of Catholic life, deprived of the 
support and inspiration that springs from companionship in the 
things of the soul. 


country 
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RuraAt “ LEAKAGE’ 


WHOLE chaptcr, and a far from pleasant one, might be 

written on rural Catholic life in America, especially in con- 
nection with what we are accustomed to call “leakage.” Our 
parish register was but one of scores like it in the Middle West, 
and of scores of others in the far West of the future, unless 
something is done, and done soon. It is but a matter of thirty 
years since one priest was covering our entire county, just as 
today in the South and West there are priests who have several 
counties within the limits of one parish. Our records showed 
the name of one Catholic settler after another who, weary of 
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waiting for the pastor whom the harassed Bishop could not 
send, moved away to other localities. Of those who remained, a 
few valiant souls kept the Faith, and their names will no doubt 
shine in Heaven as they have already shone on earth. But out- 
side pressure of a social and business kind, and those familiar 
with a town of from 1500 to 5000, with its Masonic, Odd Fellow 
and Knights of Pythias organizations, will realize what that 
means, proved too strong for the rest. Today, in that com- 
munity, as in many another, good old Catholic names figure on 
the roll of lodge and Protestant church. One speculates as to 
whether the results would have been quite as disastrous if a 
lay catechist had been at hand to make up as best he might for 
the lack of priestly ministrations. 

I remarked at the outset that the trend of circumstances dur- 
ing the several years just past have but confirmed me in my 
previously expressed opinions. In another issue I hope to show 
what the circumstances are to which I have referred, and to 
deal with certain practical aspects of the question, such as 
organization and the measure of sympathy that the initiators of 
a lay catechetical movement are likely to receive from the rev- 


erend clergy. 
James Louts SMALL. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
Austrian Cardinal Thanks 


“ America” readers 

ETTERS of appreciation have been sent to the editor of 

AMERICA at various times by the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Vienna expressing his gratitude for the generous donations pro- 
cured for his suffering people. He again writes asking us to 
make known to all donors both his own sincere gratitude and 
that of the many who have been helped in their distress by this 
liberality. The end of want and misery has not yet come for 
his afflicted land, although no slight relief has been given in 
many ways through the various American charities. Yet there 
remains great need for help, and it is to be hoped that donations 
for our Austrian Relief Fund will be no less generous now than 
before. 





The K. of C. to Issue 
Nation’s History 

O give to the country the most remarkable textbook of his- 

tory ever written is the latest goal set for themselves by 

the Knights of Columbus in their historical convention just con- 
cluded at Chicago. The most famous authorities on American 
history are to be engaged in the work which is to be a complete 
history of the United States from Colonial times to the present 
day, “free from propaganda or ‘ personal interpretation’ of any 
kind.” Mr. John H. Reddin, supreme master of the fourth de- 
gree membership of the K. of C., who has been put in charge 
of this undertaking, offers the following preliminary explana- 
tion: 

Men of diverse racial extraction and religious denomina- 
tions will be selected for this important work. No matter 
what the cost—and my estimate is that in time and labor 
materials our plan will run into an expenditure of from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000—the best historical brains of the coun- 
try will be secured to write the nation’s history from original! 
sources. 

The experience of the Knights of Columbus throughout 
the country is that most textbooks of American history either 
err in important facts or contain unwarranted, unAmerican 
propaganda. Our aim is to give the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. 

A cycle of twenty-four pamphlets is to be prepared dealing 
with critical phases of our history. These are to be distributed 
in millions to all schools, colleges, legislatures and newspapers. 
They will later be gathered into a book with an ample bibliog- 
raphy appended. 





